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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 
Naval Biography; or Memoirs of the 
ay oti of all the Flag Officers, Captains, 
Commanders, &c. whose names appeared on 
the Admiralty List of Sea Officers at the 
commencement of the present year, &c. By 
Lieut. John Marshall, (B.) R.N. 8vo. 1 vol. 
intwo parts. pp.883. London 1823. Long- 
man & Co. 


Tus is a Sailor’s tribute to the noble pro- 
fession in which he is embarked, and cannot 
fail, we think, to be acceptable not only to 
the British Navy, but to the British Nation. 
Lieut. Marshall appears to have had access 
to the best sources of information, and to 
have employed much diligence in availing 
himself of the opportunities afforded him ; 
and the result is a work of personal, general, 
biographical, historical, military, and mis- 
cellaneous kind, in which we have found a 
good deal to amuse our mind and gratify our 
curiosity. 

Avoiding, as much as our memory allows, 
the matter he has condensed from preceding 
and contemporary writers, we shall endea- 
vour to. convey to the public an idea of these 
volumes, by referring to some of the original 
statements and anecdotes which the gallant 
Lieutenant has produced.) ~ ‘ 

Commencing with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence, the publication before us contains 
the biographies of above two hundred ad- 
mirals, either now alive, or very recently 
deceased. Accounts of the great general 
actions are given in the memoirs of the senior 
surviving. officers-who bore a part in them; 
as, for instance, the battle between Rodney 
and De Grasse is related in the memoir of 
Admiral Williams (now Freeman) the senior 
admiral of the red. A similar arrangement 
is made with respect to minor 


him, and signified his pleasure that they 
should attend his levee the next day. They 
were accordingly introduced to the Prince, 
who with a condescension that will ever do 
him honour, invited himself to dine with 
them, naming a day previous to that on which 
he had appointed to dine with the Captains; 
adding, ‘ And then, my boys, we will have a 
jolly day together!’” 

In the life of Lord St. Vincent, it is stated 
that his lordship was the projector of the 
Breakwater at Plymouth, a fact which we 
imagine is not generally known, 

Lord Gambier is described as being greatly 
skilled in naval architecture, and as having 
rendered an essential service to the Navy by 
compiling a code of signals, “no regular one, 
authorized by the Admiralty, having beenesta- 
blished since the very imperfect Sailing and 
Fighting Instructions issued by the Duke of 
York, afterwards James 11.” And also by 
drawing up the “ General Instructions for the 
direction and guidance of officers in the in- 
ternal discipline andé government of the King’s 
ships, with the daty of every officer clearly 
pointed out. This was a work greatly needed, 
as the old instructions had become obsolete 
and almost useless,” 

Anecdote of Lird Exmouth.—‘‘ The wife of 
Rovere, one of the French deputies banislied 
to Cayenne, was taken on her passage by our 
officer. She had sold all her property in France 
for the purpose of joining her unhappy hus- 
band, and had with her 30001. sterling. Sir 
Edward restored it to her, and paid his crew 
their share out of his own pocket.” 

Buonaparte.—‘* About a month after the 
return of the French army to Cairo, a Turkish 
squadron arrived at Aboukir; and in announc- 
ing this event to the people of that city, 





different mutinies, &c.; and in this way the 
author manages to avoid the repetitions into 
which he must otherwise have been led by 
giving details of their share in the actions in 
every particular biography. Lieut. M. in- 
deed, has performed throughout more than 
his title-page premised, for he has often given 
us short genealogies, notices of works pub- 
lished by such of his churacters as have been 
guilty of that offence, and personal and pri- 
vate intelligence respecting them, adding 
much to the pleasure with which we peruse 
the accounts of their public services and ex- 
ploits. From all these items the following 
view of, or rather cento from, the Royal and 
Naval Biography is selected. 
Anecdote of the Duke of Clarence.—“< On 
-R.H. being appointed to the command of 
the Pegasus, the Port Admiral at Plymouth 
signified to him, that it was the wish of the 
Captains then in harbour, to be introduced 
to him in form: to which the Prince with 
great readiness assented, and appointed the 
eniat. day for his levee at the Commis- 
sioner's Honse. The Admiral having intro- 
the several Captains to H.R. H., he 
great surprise that his late brother 
» the Lieutenants, did not wait upon 


bats; the |B 





parte used the following expressions, 
persuasive of his adherence to the Moham- 
medan faith :—* On board that fleet,’ said he, 
* there are Russians, who hold in horror all 
that believe in the unity of God, because, ac- 
cording to their lies, they believe that there are 
three Gods ; but they will soon see that it is 
not in the number of Gods that strength con- 
sists. The Mussulman who embarks in a ship 
where the cross is flying, he who every day 
hears the one only God blasphemed, is worse 
than an infidel.’ - - - 

** After the surrender of the French army, 
Sir W. Sidney Smith visited the Holy City, 
where the following anecdote of Buonaparte 
was related to him by the superior of a con- 
vent: When General Dumas had advanced 
with a detachment of the French army within 
a few leagues of Jerusalem, he sent to his 
Commander-in-Chief for leave to make an 
attack npon that place. Buonaparte replied, 
that ‘ when he had taken Acre, he would come in 
person and plant the tree of liberty in the very spot 
where Christ suffered; and that the first French 
soldier who fell in the attack, should be buried in 
the Holy Sepulchre.’ Sir W. Sidney Smith was 
the first Christian ever suffered by the bar- 
barians to go into Jerusalem armed, or even 
to enter it in the dress of a Frank; his fol- 





lowers, and all who visited it by his means, 
were allowed the same privilege. 

In the memoir of Admiral Curzon, a note 
tells of the gallantry of another branch of 
that family, in a different service : 

“ At the celebrated battle of Waterloo, the 
Hon. William Curzon, son of the present peer, 
and Dep. Ass. Adj. Gen. to the army in the 
Netherlands, displayed the most chivalrous 
ardor. Riding along the field, with Lord 
March, he received a ballin his chest. ‘ Fare- 
well, dear March!’ said he, as he fell to the 
ground. His companion was not permitted 
to perform those tender offices which his 
heart dictated. A furious onset of cuirassiers 
called him to his post; and his wounded 
friend, seeing him nobly rally a Nassau regi- 
ment, which he led to the charge in person, 
feebly but heroically exclaimed, * That's right 
—that’s right—well done, my dear March! 
and immeditely expired.” - - - 

“ Captain Hallowell was succeeded on the 
Roman coast by Captain Louis, who was 
afterwatds joined by Sir Thomas Troubridge. 
The French, seeing that all hopes of defend- 
ing themselves successfully against the united 


powers that attacked-them on all sides, were 


at an end, and thinking to obtain better terms 
from the English than the Austrians, -pro- 
posed terms to the latter officer, with thac 
effrontery. which characterizes their public 
proceedings, but which is as often successtul 
as it is impudent. They had aman of the 
right stamp to deal with. Their-ambassador 
at Rome began by saying, that the Roman 
territory was the property of the French, 
by right of conquest. The British Commo- 
dore settled that point, by replying, “ It is 
mine by reconquest.” A capitulation was 
soon concluded for all the Roman States, and 
Captain Louis rowed up the Tiber in his 
barge, hoisted English colours on the Ca- 
pitol, and acted, for the time, as Gover- 
nor of Rome. ‘The prophecy ef Father 
M‘Cormick, an Irish Franciscan, was thus 
accomplished. On Nelson’s return to Naples 
from Aboukir, this man predicted, that the 
Admiral would take Rome with his ships. 
The hero reminded him that ships could not 
ascend the Tiber : but the friar, who had pro- 
bably forgotten this circumstance, met tlie 
objection with a bold front, and declared he 
saw that it would come to pass notwithstand- 
ing. Nelson, who was struck with the oddity 
of the circumstance, and not a little pleased 
with it, obtained preferment for him from 
the King of Sicily, and recommended him to 
the Pope.” . 

Captain Campbell was the bearer of the 
despatches relating to Hawke’s victory over 
Conflans in 1759. Of him 

- - “ The humorous anecdote has been 
told, that upon this or some similar occasion, 
Lord Anson, as they were going in his Lord- 
ship’s carriage to carry the news to the King, 
said, ‘ Captain Campbell, the King will knight 
you, if you think proper.’—‘ Troth, my Lord,’ 
said the Captain, who retained his Scotch 
dialect as long as he lived, ‘ I ken nae use 
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that will be to me.’—‘ But your lady may like 

it,’ replied his Lordship. ‘ Weel then,” re- 

joined the Captain, ‘ His Majesty may knight 
if he pleases.” - - - 

“*The following singular anecdote is re- 
lated of the conduct of a pilot belonging to 
tke Immortalité, whilst employed in the 
blockade of Brest: 

‘* This man, either a Frenchman, or speak- 
ing French extremely well, expressed a great 
desire to Captain Hotham, that he would 
permit him to go on shore and get informa- 
tion of the state and situation of the enemy’s 
fleet. After frequent solicitations, Captain 
Hotham consented, and he was put on shore 
in the night, with a promise that a boat 
should be sent to bring him off, at a proper 
time. The boat was. accordingly sent tye 
successive nights to the place appointed, but 
no pilot was there. At the expiration of eight 
days, he came alongside in a French boat 
rowed by two men: and gave the following 
account of himself. That fearing lest he 
should be apprehended as a spy, he gave up 
the idea of attempting to get off as agreed 
upon, and came to the resolution of hiring a 
boat to go into Cameret Bay ; upon getting 
pretty near to it, he told the men he did not 
mean that bay, he meant Berthaume Bay, 
which was about half way to the ship ; when 
he had approached near this bay, he said he 
wanted to go to point St. Mathews (which was 
not more than two gun shots from the fti- 
gate,) upon this the men flew in a passion, 
telling him they would take him back to Brest. 
The pilot instantly took a brace of pistols 
from ‘his pocket, and pointing one at each 
of them, exclaimed—‘ I am an Englishman; 
and if you do not put me on Saat my ship, 
without delay, I will blow your brains out.’ 
With which the Frenchmen judged it best to 
comply.—This resolute fellow had absolutely 
been on board some of the ships of war, and 

ave an exact account of their condition and 
ree.” - - - 

Tn a note on the memoir of Admiral Sir 
W. Johnstone Hope, we find this reason given 
as the origin of the King’s Advocate appear- 
ing uncovered— 

** Sir Thomas Hope was Advocate to 
Charles I. Three of his sons being at the 
same time Lords of Session, it was thought 
indecent that he should plead uncovered 
before them, which was the origin of the pri- 
vilege the King’s Advocates have ever since 
enjoyed. - + - 

(In 1804) ‘¢ M. La Touche Treville, who 
had commanded at Boulogne, in 1801, com- 
manded now at Toulon. ‘ He was sent for on 
purpose,’ said Nelson, ‘ as he beat me at 
Boulogne, to beat me again; but he seems 
very loth to try.” One day, while the main 


body of the British fleet was out of sight of|* 


land, the reconnoitring squadron, under Rear- 
Admiral Campbell, stood in close to the 
port, and La Touche, with a vastly supe- 
rior force, pushed out and:chased it about 
12 miles. The Frenchman, delighted at hav- 
ing found himself in so novel a situation, pub- 
lished a boastful account, affirming that he 
had given chase to the whole British fleet, 
and that Nelson had fled before him! In 
spite of contempt for the gasconader, his 
lordship was half angered by his impudence. 
Writing to the present Earl, he said, ‘ You 
will have seen La Touche’s letter—how he 
chased me, and howl ran. I keep it: and 
if Ltake him, by God he. shall eat it.’ La 
Touche, however, soon after died, according 
to the French papers, in consequence of 


walking so often up to thé Signal post “upon 
Cape Sepet, to watch the British fleet; and 
thus effectually prevented Nelson from admi- 
nistering to him his own lying letter in a 
sandwich.” 

We may. observe, that many letters and 
anecdotes of the immortal Nelson are scat- 
tered through this work. Ex. gr. 

‘* About this period, Rear-Admiral Russell 
received the following epistle from his old 
acquaintance Lord Nelson, written in the style 
that was most congenial with the bluntness 
of his character :—‘* Here I am, waiting the 
pleasure of these fellows at Toulon, and we 
only Jong to get fairly along-side of them. . I 
dare say, there would be some spare hats, by 
the time we had done. You are a pleasant 
fellow at all times; and, as Commodore 
Johnstone said of General Meadows, I have 
no doubt but your company would be delightful 
on the day of battle to your friends, but damned 
bad for your enemies. I desire, my dear Rus- 
sell, you will always consider me as one of 
the sincerest of the former.’ - - - 

‘¢ Towards the latter end of the year 1803, 
Captain Foley had the misfortune to lose his 
brother; an event which we are induced to 
mention in order to introduce the following 
letter, which he received on the occasion 
from Lord Nelson, expressive of the since- 
rity and warmth of his attachment:—‘ How 
little, my dear Foley, do we know who is to 
go first: Gracious God! I am sure to all ap- 
pearance he was more likely to see us pass 
away, than we him. My dear Foley, I only 
desire that you will always charge yourself 
in reminding me of Sond nephew, in whatever 
station I may be; I should be most ungrate- 
ful, if I could for a moment forget your pub- 
lic support of me in the day of battle, or 
jour private friendship, which I esteem most 
highly ; therefore, as far as relates to you, 
your nephew, and myself, let this letter stand 
against me. I was glad to see that Free- 
mantle had got his old ship again. If you 
are pork nash g I think the Mediterranean 
would suit you better than the Black Rocks, 
North Seas, or West Indies; and I shail be 
truly happy to have you near me, and to have 
frequent opportunities of personally assuring 
you how much I am, my dear Foley, 

* Your faithful and effectionate Friend, 

‘ Netson & Bronrte.’” 

But we must conclude. To literary fame 
this publication has not much pretension—it 
is bona fide a seaman’s work, and will be 
found most useful as a dictionary to which to 
refer for naval biography at the proudest era 
of our naval glory. 





The Duke of Mantua, a Tragedy, By * * ** 
*** *, Svo. pp.126. London 1823. Whit- 
takers. 

A wer designed-and cleverly engraved title- 
page of a masked portrait, intended, per- 
haps, to. mystify the reading world a little, 
like the prefaces to the Scottish novels, is the 
first thing to strike us in the Duke of Mantua. 
It may be surmised that we are behind the 
curtain ; and even if true, we will not dis- 
close the secrets of the green-room, but act 
our prescribed part by a criticism on this 
drama. 

With something of eccentricity, and some- 
thing which requires discipline, there appears 
to us to be so much of originality and poeti- 
cal talent in this anonymous production, as to 
merit an attentive examination, and the dis- 





tinct, appliance béth of praise and blame; 
though the former must, in justice, be the 


|prevalent tone-of-our remarks. The anthor 
has proposed to himself a very delicate and 
avery difficult task, in the unfolding of , 
forbidden passion, and treating it in a way 
which never sraneqresete the bounds of the 
urest propriety. e loves of Andrea ap 

ermione have a shadowy dimness about 
them which well befits their nature ; and the 
veil is thrown over this head of the poem 
with a taste similar to that which conceived 
the ancient picture so arranged. In a ge. 
condary respect we do not consider the author 
to have been so happy. On the model of the 
elder dramatists, ‘he has introduced prose 
dialogue, and that, too, in an antique form, 
This, in our opinion, savours of affectation, 
and even per sé cannot be commended. Itjs 
uncouth, and.ever and anon interrupts the 
tide of feeling raised by the poetry. We 
cannot return from it immediately in a frame 
of mind to relish its adjacent beauties; and 
however such chauge might succeed in act. 
ing, where scene shifting, the appearance of 
other characters, &c. create the necessary 
pause and break, in reading the effect is de- 
cidedly injurious. 

Having offered these observations on the 
general scope and tenor of this Tragedy, we 
shall now let the Duke of Mantua speak for 
himself by the mouth of his extracts, The 

lay opens with the arrival at Mantua of 
ermione, the cousin of Ridolfi, foster brother 
of the Duke ; and thus prettily is the lady de- 
scribed : 
+ + = + + a laughter-loving spirit, 
She threw quick mirth as the unbidden shafts 
Of innocent love, scattering with hand profuse 
Her joyous pranks. I was bat newly wedded, 
Scarce past the honey-moon; Beatrice hung 
Fondly upon mine arm, and we too laugh’d, 
On that still night, until the whispering woods 
Grew loud, and thousand voices started forth 
From bough and hoary stem, bursting as if 
To riotous life; and yet her giddy face, 
Playful and changing as the restless wave, 
I cannot fashion now from memory’s storehouse— 
How fares thy cousin? 

Ridolfi. Still by love, my lord, 

She comes untamed; but time, one delicate shade 
Hath slightly pass’d upon her wanton mirth, 
Softening the ruder bursts of her high spirit, 
Tinged ofttime now with gentler thought. 

Duke. *Tis well 
When ripening years mellow the gaudy hue 
Of youth's rich fancies, sparkling else too bright 
For its repose - - - + + + ‘ 

Yet this fair and gay creature is withering 
with some unconfessed sorrow : 

- - - I watch'd her eye 

In secret yesternight, amid the feast ; 

The soul that sate there laugh’d not, but her faee 
With radiant smiles was sprinkled, dimpling o’et 
Like the soft waves on summer seas, with such 
Smooth; gentle undulation. Yet her eye 

Ne’er rose nor fell, but fix’d as some stern 
Amid that smiling wave. - - - - 

A lover, Carlos, has followed her to Mantua, 
despised, and despairing but for Bertrand, an 
encouraging friend, at whose advice he sere- 
nades his haughty mistress, which gallautry 
Laura, an antiquated sister of Ridolfi’s, takes 
to herself, and also appropriates @ billet 
thrown upon the terrace, containing an assig- 
nation for the following evening. This billet 
is picked up by a page of the Duke’s, who 
informs his master, and when the unconscious 
Hermione is surprised by the appearance 
her Sotarded lqeers ae a sere 

ually proudly and coldly,) the Dake ? 
a fights with Carlos, who falls beneath bis 
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ng Hermione for her su 
nood.. challenges the Duke to 
him ere sunrise ; the family are alarmed, 
wounded man is borne off, Laura is dis- 
tracted at the disastrous consetynences of her 
ignation, and the act concludes. Bertrand 
is nH next moruing met, conquered, and 
by the supposed paramour ; when he 
vers, what was before unknown, that his 
ist was Andrea, Duke of Mantua. 
With this ivtelligence he hastens to the 
chamber, of the wounded Carlos, where they 
mannii vow hate to Hermione, and ven- 
geance for her imagined degradation. Carlos’s 
threats, and his change of feeling, are 
ph. A well supported. Love is a good 
catholic so long as jn his blindness he believes 
his idol infallible ; but let him once think his 
a false deity, he is the veriest heretic that 
ever blasphemed the shrine he once adored. 
The Duke’s passion for Hermione is, however, 
only known te the readers; and her’s for 
him is kept as a secret, whose ravage on the 
heart is but known by its ravage on the cheek. 
For him. it is first revealed in a sweet and 
ifal scene, in, which is introduced Zo- 
rayda, a gipsy, aaysterious being: 
A turban girds'her brow, white as the sea-foam, 
Whence, all untramelled, her dark thin hair 
Streams fitfully upon her storm-beat front ; 
Her eye at rest, pale fire in its black orb 
Tnnocuous sleeps —but roused, Jove’s thunder-cloud 
Enkindles not so fiercely! - - - 
This Being seeks Hermione’s presence, and 
warns her of approaching evil, in the follow- 


ing mystic chant: 
When the proud eagle 
And is dark ving spreads oer 
wing spreads o’er her 
While 


fluttering with love : 

That eagle’s bright crest, 

And that dove’s timid eye, 
Are quench’d in the storm 

That rolls recklessly by ! 
That storm the proud eagle 

Hath swept from his nest ; 
But where is the dove 

Shelter’d ‘once in his breast ? 
She clings to his plume, 

But in death they shall sever ; 
The eagle and dove 

They have perish’d for ever! 


Having sung this, she bids her depart ere 
hree days are past. Hermione, whose atten- 
tion’has been riveted, and whose credence 
has been gained by the gipsy’s knowledge 
of'a secret hidden from all human eyes, re- 
solves to obey the injunction, and leave Man- 
tua.- In the meantime Zorayda visits the 
Dake ; but we shall quote the scene: 
Wonian, what seekest thou ?—Doth silence best 
Declare thine errand ? 
“ Silence best, my lord, 
Should tell thy destiny— Heaven hath commanded 
To no evil, thy message ? 

Duke. A rare conceit.—What more ?—Is this 

iste,—we command not back the passing time :— 
To thy request, 

Zorayda Much need hast thou to note 
These priceless minutes ;—let no fragment slip 


—— aE ae tate ee sae np grant | 

Duke gpa ape macs bine oe 
mb .——2Y ‘ eye 

But the dark bgttlement upon the stream, 
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Furl'd from the turret, floating on the verge 
Of that stilksedgy shore?— 

Duke. Its shadow falls 
Where thou dost point ;—but how may this befit 
With thy request ? 

Zorayda, At thy far-echoing birth, 
When hoarse artillery told to Mantua, 

Thy wailing entrance to a troublous life, 
Yon trembling shadow fell, as now it meets, 
Just on the rippled bank,—uniting each— 
The calm wave and the shore.— 

Duke. Thy meaning, stranger. 
Zorayda. f 


Ere yet the bubbling life crept through thy veins, 
*T was thus decreed: thine hour of danger comes, 
And sudden death, when that dim shadow passes 
Where at thy birth it brooded. 

Duke (Aside to Fabian.) | Watch this woman; 
Suspicion wakes at her discourse.—(To Zorayda.) 
—That shadow 
Hath oft-time pass’d, no danger thence betiding. 
Zorayda. 

Thy death can happen not, save when, as now, 
The pale moon flings yon omen from her beam ; 
But ever it bodes danger. 
Duke. For this purpose 
Enterest thou my chamber ? 
Zorayda. I have sought thee 
To give rejected counsel.— What ! some treachery 
From me thou fearest !—Bind me—gird my chains 
To the unhewn rock beneath the unvisited depths 
Of these abhorr’d foundations—I would wear them 
Without a murmur could’st thou listen !—Hark! 
Thus runs the record of thy house : 

“ When the proud eagle 

From his cloud-wreath’d nest 

Enamour'd meets the dove, 

And sighs on her soft bosom, 

One shall pierce them,” 
Duke, beware——that shaft shall come ! 
Let it not find thee in that perilous hour, 
Prescience forebodes thee, at some lady’s eat 
Sighing unhallowed love.—Its malice then 
Harms not thy breast, another bears the stroke ! 
Remember—once again I meet thee. 


Thus has the author managed, as we ob- 
served, his rather difficult materials very 
cleverly ; for the passion he has, chosen was 
a powerful but a dangerous engine: how- 
ever, like a skilful charioteer, he has turned 
the sharp angle dexterously. Fate pursues 
her victims, and Hermione’s last interview 
with Andrea is fatal: they meet but to say 
farewell; but parting oft reveals ‘+ the ten- 
der truth untold before.” Zorayda again 
appears, warns of instant danger, is her- 
self suspected and borne off by the guard ; 
the Duke still lingers on the terrace, when 
they are attacked by masked assassins, the 
rejected Carlos and Bertrand, and the deaths 
of both the Duke and Hermione tragically 
fulfil the gipsy’s prophecy. Of the plot we 
shall only say it would, we think, produce 
much stage effect ; of the language, that if 
our extracts are not sufficient praise, we are 
bad judges, and instead of any last words or 
windin up criticism, we shall again alow 
the author to speak for himself, One sweet 
description of music, and one very graceful 
little song, and our quotations are finished: 
«i -pelgoimeoes os aeimple sis 
That lives i’the heart, and floats o’er the still 

d 


Of long lapsed recollections, freshening 
Their stagnant surface with soft impulse—this, 
Brief skill!—'tis all I claim. 

[Touehes the chords to a slight prelude. 





They are but snatches of old songs, signor ; 
sen as fragments of th’ imperishing columns 
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Whitening some arid desert ; but they are hallow’d 
By the same hand that spoil’d'them ! 

Carlos. They are bonds 
That with the past yet link our purer thoughts, 
Our most unsullied affections. Still . 
The voice of other years breathes through the 
As the low breeze, while creeping timorously 
Around some ancient ruin, wailing there 
Sad echoes of departed greatness. 

Lady, list to me! 

Thy. gentle spirit I'll be ; 

The fire is my garment, the flood is my bed, 
And I paint the first cloud with the sunbeam red 
That rolls o’er the broad blue sea. 

Lady, list to me! 

To the mountain-top I flee: [light, 
There I watch the first wave that comes laden with 
And its soft hue I spread o’er each billow so bright. 
With its beam I enkindle each heaven-peering 
And the morn’s radiant canopy. [height, 





Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William 
Hayley, Esq. the Friend and Biographer of 
Cowper, written by Himself, &c. &c. and 
Memoirs of his Son Thomas Alphonso Hay- 
ley, the young Sculptor. Edited by John 
Johnson, LL.D. 4to. 2 vols. London, 
1823. Colburn & Co. 

WEZLz is it for us that we are not obliged to 

proportion our reviews agreeably to the bulk 

of the books reviewed. Were te 80, what a 

pitiable and lengthy task, instead of a short 

and transient prospect, would we now have 
before us! Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
quarto pages; twenty and seven thousand 
lines; three hundred and fifty thousand 
words, more or less, according to the organ 
of calculativeness.. A critic ought to be en- 
dowed not only with the temper, but with the 
lives of a cat, to cope with such interminable 
and Herculean toils as publications like this 
would impose. Having neither, we must(* se 
defendendo,” as Shakespeare’s grave-digger 
hath it, but speaking in the plural number) 
discourage every author, who, carrying his 
hostility beyond the grave, would inflict upon 
us the posthumous calamity of two quarto 
tomes. Hayley was an egotist and a proser, 
and sorry are we to say, like a contemporary 
poet, 

Even in his ashes live his wonted fires. 

His Editor, Dr. Johnson (an idem sonans of 
great weight, but a very different person 
from the mighty Samuel) seems to approve 
highly of this prolixity, and were we to ad- 
dress him as Leonato did Dogberry, we have 
no doubt the conversation would.run thus: 

Editor of Lit. Gaz.—Ncighbours; you are 
tedious. 

Editor of Hayley.—It pleases your worship to 
say so—but, truly, for mine own part, if | were 
as tedious as a king, | could find ‘in my heart to 
bestow it all of your worship. 

Editor of Lit. Gaz:—All thy tediousness on 
me! ha! 

Editor of Hayley.—Yea, an’ *twere a thousand 
times more than ’tis: for I hear a good exelama- 
tion on your worship, as of any man in the city. 

But in sober sadness we are sorry that we 
cannot give a good report of this ponderens 
work. A concise and well digested Memoir 
of Hayley, living as he did among men of 
literary habits, and corresponding with se- 
verail distinguished authors, might have been 
an agreeable offering to the public ; but to 
imagine that minute details of every trifling 
circumstance, every little private transac+ 





tion, every insignificant note, and every aim- 
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less movement, even of the most eminent man 
that ever breathed, could be tolerated by 
readers, is a prodigious mistake; and how 
much less could they be endured about a per- 
son of no higher standing than Mr. Hayley. 
We mean not to say a word disrespectfal to 
his memory as an amiable gentleman, and a 
pretty versifier ; but really these two volumes 
on such a subject, carry, in our judgment, 
the ridiculous in autobiography to its climax. 
The absurdity is so great, that we could 
hardly pardon Vanity itself for committing 
it; but Mr. Hayley had other inducements, 
and a strong one is alluded to in the Preface 
—one that would induce many of us to leave 
our histories behind us, if any publisher 
would be obliging enough to play the Devil 
to our St. Anthony, and place the temptation 
in our path. The fact we mean may be told 
as a literary anecdote :— 
In the year 1809, the late Mr. Johnson, of 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, (to whose relative 
the property of this work has descended) on 
a settlement of accounts respecting Cowper’s 
Life, agreed to allow Mr. Hayley an annuity 
of 460/, on condition of insuring, at his de- 
cease, his life; written by himself; and this 
annuity was regularly paid until his death, 
in 1820. 
The practice of the Literary Gazette is to 
exemplify the publications reviewed in it ra- 
ther by extracts than critical essays ; but we 
find it impossible to — that plan on the 
present occasion. e infinite minuteness 
and utter want of interest in the facts upon 
which the Memoir dwells, would render them 
tiresome in the circle of a tea-party of gossips; 
and we will not be so ungrateful to our friends 
as tv impose such matters to any extent upon 
their patience. Who cares to see bared to 
view all the tiny private springs of literary 
weakness ; the reciprocal flummeries and flat- 
teries of Cruscan imbecility? And still less 
can a stranger be interested in the first loves 
and first lisps of a minor poet’s honey-moon 
and its natural consequence, his first progeny. 
For ourselves we solemnly — against 
being considered as in the slightest degree 
entertained by the story of Mr. Hayley’s not 
marrying Fanny Ball, because of certain ano- 
nymous letters, and his marrying Eliza Ball 
because of her sympathizing with him on that 
sore disappointment. Nay, farther, so im- 
penetrable are we of heart, that the love-let- 
ters herein printed have neither brought up 
a sigh nor spread out a smile; though the 
words “ pish!” and “ trash,” and other 
phrases ending in harsh sh’s have broke from 
our unwilling lips. We were pleased, how- 
ever, to read (page 31, vol. 1.) that Mr. Hay- 
ley was, for playing truant, soundly whipped 
at school by ‘* the strong arm of Barnard, the 
head master,”—and the tail master too, as 
thus .appeareth. Yet we were affected by 
the information added : His companion, one 
“* Manly,” and deserving of his name, ‘* who 
had a frame of adamant, sustained his por- 
tion of this vehement scourging, without al- 
lowing a single groan to escape him. May- 
ley, who contemplated his associate's sere- 
nity on the block, resolved to equal his forti- 
tude; but, as he afterwards confessed to his 
companion, he almost bit his under lip asun- 
der, in suppressing his sense of the pain he 
endured.” 
This is extremely edifying: equally so 
the description of “the Poet of Sussex’s ” 
(Sussex Downs we presume,) first sweetheart 


and her family. Her father ‘‘ was an amiable| giving the old gentleman’s account of his 


darkest of calamities. 


lemnity, as would highly delight you. 


of his various amusing fancies. 





divine, who had received from nature very! second nuptials, we will not venture to say. 


——————————= = 
sprightly talents, with a benevolent and con-| Hayley had finished his Life’ of iniey’ 
vivial hilarity of temper; but his domestic| (a work of eight or nine years, than which a 
enjoyments had been overclouded by the} more completely assimilated avaunt-courier 
His excellent wife} to his own prolix Memoir could not be men. 
had lost her senses, in losing several children. | tioned,) and thus continues his tale : 

They had a daughter, named Eliza, born at a| - - - “On the 20th he received a welcome 
subsequent period, who was now a beautiful | present from his highly esteemed brother of 
girl, of about fourteen years of age, and| Parnassus, Mr. Mundy ‘‘atcreennn 
possessed of great tenderness, and vivacity | his second poem on the forest of Needw ; 


and he expressed his pleasure and his grati- 


This paragraph is a pozer: the loss of|tude on the occasion, in a few verses to the 
senses in losing several children is not quite | bard of the forest. On the 24th of October 
intelligible to our senses; and the “subse-| the Diary of Hayley contains the following 
quent period” at which the beautiful Eliza| remarkable expression : 
was born, is a date utterly beyond our com-| ‘‘‘ Read Homer, and translated his brief 
prehension to fix. . 

But the division of the work is alone suffi-| End of Book the ninth!!! 
cient to show the importance attached to| ‘Having thus discharged, in a great mea- 
Swift’s fine satire of Pp. p. Clerk of] sure to his own comfort, what he called his 
the Parish, does not exceed the Memoir in| sacred duties to the dead, he felt it expedient 
We have Books and Chapters :| to provide against that dreariness of heart, 
a Chapter ends with such wonderful epochas | which is apt to throw a gloom round the soli. 
as a boy’s going to school, or taking a trip to| tary recluse in the autumn and winter oflife, 
see Scotland; and a Book is finished with | While he was deeply engaged in his biogra- 
such extraordinary events as the preparations | phical compositions, he used to say, ‘I have 
to settle at a country residence (Eartham,)|not leisure to wander from my hermitage, 
or the actual establishment of a sick wife at|and look into the world in quest of a wife ; 
another town (Derby!) From the affairs of| but I feel a strong persuasion, that if it is 
the utmost moment we shall select twoexam-| really good for me to venture once mere on 
ples in order to illustrate these Memoirs. | marriage, 

The poet thus writes to Mrs Hayley, the - - - ~ * thatstep 

first, at Bath: and we should be glad to Of deepest hazard, and of highest hope!’ 
learn how such information could be ima-} my kind stars will conduct to my cell some 
gined worthy of any soul’s notice, except the | compassionate fair one, fond of books and 
party to whom the letter was addressed. 
‘¢¢The dear little Alphonso returns you| with the songs of tenderness, the solitude of , 
his best thanks for your kind solicitude con-| a poetical hermit.’ 

cerning him. I must tell you with what| ‘‘Such was the frame of mind in the re- 
affectionate gallantry he returns your regard.|cluse, when an incident occurred, that gra- 
I shewed him.the other day your miniature} dually seemed to promise'a completion ef his 
portrait from the cabinet, and ever since he} prophecy. This incident was;a visit from an 
never enters this room without running to} old ecclesiastical acquaintance, attended b 
the cabinet, and ‘begging to have the picture| two young ladies, Mary and Harriet Welford, 
produced: nay, he will not eat his fruit after | daughters of an aged and retired merchant 
dinner, or be amused with any thing, till he is} on Blackheath. 

gratified in this request. When the picture} ‘‘The countenance and musical talents of 
is taken out and held to him, he looks at it] the elder sister made a strong impression on 
very eagerly ; kisses his hand to it, and in} the sequestered poet. Their accidental visit 
about three or four minutes points to the} gradually led to his second marriage on the 
cabinet to have it hung up again with due {23d of March, 1809, an event attended with 
care; and all this with such endearing so-|'much general exultation and delight, thongh 
He | evidently, like the usual steps of poets in the 
is very lively and fond of play. Books are| world, rather a step of hasty affection than of 
his favourite playthings ; you would be much | deliberate prudence. 

diverted to hear him pretend to read, and still} ‘* As this curious history, though adhering 
more to see him imitate Nurse reading with | inviolably to truth, has in many parts of it a 
her magnifying glass; for this purpose he| romantic air, the writer is inclined to close 
has seized an old brass buckle to a door, and | it as the most agreeable romances are apt to 
holding it by the screw, he directs his eye| terminate, with a wedding, and to add only 
through the circular part of it, held over a|a fewintimations concerning the most striking 
book. In short, I could write you a volume | literary circumstances, that followed the most 

t He grows | important of all terrestrial transactions. Not- 
more and more fond-of me, and calls me papa, | withstanding the disproportion of their re- 
which he can speak very plain, though it is| spective ages, the adventurous couple seemed 
the only word he is perfectly master of; and | as happy for a considerable time as any mor- 
he uses it very often, coming to me with his|tals could expect to be. Yet the common 
hands joined together in a supplicating pos- | troubles of mortality did not fail to throw oc . 
ture, whenever he wants any thing ; and like | casional clouds over their brightest enjoy- 
Moro’s lifted paw, they are almost irresisti-|ments. The grievously impaired health of . 
ble. The old woman doats upon him to the| their sister, Harriet, the decease of their af- 
highest degree, and he keeps her in health by 
the exercise with which he supplies her. ‘Be- 
hold a long history of a very little hero! but 
I know you will not think it uninteresting.” 
It is the very essence of self-importance 
to fancy that such twattle could by possibility 
be printed without .provoking contempt. 
What else may attend the following extract, 


prayer for a wife.’ ” 


retirement, who may be willing to enliven, 


fectionate and amiable father of the heath, in 
the autumn of 1811, and some family mis- 
fortunes, unveiled by that event, appeared to 
= to new proofs the philosophy of the poet. 

ut that cheerful philosophy did not fail him, 
even in a series of unexpected trials, that he 
had to sustain as an author. He supported, 
with his ustal vivacity of heart, the various 
disappointments that arose fromthe ‘sur- 
prising ill success that attended three of his: 
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ot first his Life of Romney, that 
a quarto volume, with admirable en- 
gravings, chiefly from the hand of that exqui- 
site female artist, Caroline Watson; a book 
that was published a few months after the 
marriage of its author, 1809. Secondly, his 
neat edition of Cowper’s Milton, in four 
et volumes, which. he printed in 1810, 
the emolument of Cowper’s favourite kins- 
man—a liberal intention, though it failed of 
success. Thirdly, his dramatic octavo, in 
1811, containing three tragedies, early pro- 
ductions of the poet, which, although they 
had been honoured with the most fervent 
and sincere yee from his literary friends 
Gibbon and General Burgoyne, have not 
hitherto interested the public in such a man- 
ner as those highly accomplished judges of 
composition had declared they ought to do. 
The poet, though partial to these ill-treated 
children of his tragic muse, only smiled at 
the neglect which they experienced, and said, 
‘If I have lost my popularity, it is the more 
incumbent on me to shew my friends that the 
cheerfulness of my spirit is built on a much 
nobler foundation than the precarious breath 

of popular applause.’ 

“Ifthe writer of this memorial could be 
disposed to delineate at full length all the 
personal and mental! characteristics of Hayley, 
this would be the place to insert such a de- 
scription: but he is rather-inclined to leave 
so delicate a task to a future memorialist, 
who may be furnished with ampler materials, 
and more discriminating powers for its per- 
fect accomplishment. 

“ He resigns the pen, therefore, in a pleas- 
ing persuasion, that the person who devoted 
so much of his time and labour to render all 
the justice in: his power to the talents and 
the virtues of several among the most de- 
serving of his contemporaries, will, in due 
time, find another honest chronicler wlio may 
be more highly qualified to estimate the ex- 
tent of all his merits, and of all his defects ; 
and to form, from a judicious contemplation 
of them, useful literary and moral lessons 
for the amusement and the instruction of such 
readers.as peculiarly delight in the history 
of authors ; a branch of literature perhaps in- 
ferior to none in its attractions, and also in 
its utility !”” 

Surely this is the acme of tom-foolery. It 
reminds us of the Scotch saying, ‘‘ Claw me 
and I'll claw you; ” and it was but fitting 
that he whe had puffed every body should in 
turn invite the finishing puff for himself. But 
it may be urged, that at this date such infir- 
mity was in the common course of things. 
Hayley, born in, 1745, married his second 

y in 1809, and was consequently on the 
wrong side of his grand climacteric: what 
else, then, could be expected ? 

But we are sick of our task, and must 
avaid committing the same offence in our 
review, of which we complain so sincerely in 

author. Our remaining observations 
shall be abridged. 

One of the most obnoxions features in this 
trifling work is the silly affectation which it 
exhibits throughout. A poor creature always 
calling and subscribing himself ‘“‘ Hermit,” 
or being addressed by his wife as “ My dear 
Hotspur” (a dish of skimmed milk,) it is re- 
Yolting enongh to be pestered with: and 
then every body that dies is a “ dear departed 

angel,” and men are befondled by men with 
epithets of endearment which are quite dis- 
justing-—‘* Dear good souls ’—“‘ dear Wil- 
ams of the Turret” —‘ dear poets ’—dear 


and the highest touches of the true sentimen- 
tal make up the picture. For example: 

“* The year 1806 elapsed, and left the bio- 
grapher regretting that a variety of avoca- 
tions had prevented his making any fresh 
considerable progress in the interrupted. Life 
of his friend Romney: yet this time had not 
passed entirely without composition, for he 
wrote, in the latter months of the year, two 
private poetical epistles ; the first he sent 
by the post, but anonymously, to the respect- 
able author of Beattie’s Life ; the second he 
despatched to cheer the tender spirits of his 
amiable friend Caroline Watson, ‘the en- 
graver, who had resided some weeks in Felp- 
ham, and worked with great diligence and 
skill, in preparing the various drawings from 
which she intended to finish, in London, the 
several prints that were to decorate the Life 
of Romney. 

“The poet also composed, in this year, 
epitaphs on two literary characters, one upon 
his unhappy friend, the celebrated Charlotte 
Smith, who had honoured him by a dedica- 
tion of her Sonnets ; the other, on the Reve- 
rend Alexander Hay, who had dedicated to 
Hayley a copious and respectable History of 
Chichester, his native city, commemorating 
his poetical productions, with a venial par- 
tiality. - - - 

‘¢ The following November afforded to his 
muse a subject of a different complexion : 
this was the death of his earliest love, the 
gentle Frances of Watergate, a villa in which 
she passed many years of rural beneficence, 
as the wife of Mr. Thomas, the member for 
the city of-Chichester. She died in that tran- 
quil villa, to the infinite regret of all her 
neighborrs ; and Hayley, who had loved her 
most fervently inhis juvenile days, discovgred, 
‘ veteris vestigia flamme’ in the two follow. 
ing tributes of tender respect toher memory. 
EPITAPH. 

‘*« Frances! the voice that praised thee in thy 
bloom 

Hails thee, still lovely,in no early tomb. 

Mild were thy graces, as the modest light 

Of morn, that gradually charms the sight. 

‘Thy tender virtues, to all ranks endear’d, 

The high respected, and the low revered. 

Thy mind all purity; thy words all peace ; 

Thy soul was sainted ere thy life could cease. 

Iu that sweet form, to earth’s fair angels given, 

No gentler spirit ever soar’d to heaven. 

Thence (perfect angel ! such thy powers may be) 

Still soothe those hearts that ache in losing thee.’ 

** The poet’s second tribute to the memory 
of this first object of his love, was composed 


residence of Hayley.* - - - 


the year.” 


fiddlesticks. Much, much ado about nothing ; 


on the day when her remains were conveyed 
to the village of Yapton, not far from the new 


** Hayley, who was ever willing to attend 
to the claims of the departed, wrote several 
epitaphs in this and the conciuding month of 


A lady asks him for one of these lacrhymose 
jevemiads, and we are told ‘‘ Hayley, ever 


ready to weep with those that weep, did not 
hesitate to comply with this request. He 
rode to pass his first night of sleeping in his 
new marine villa, in the hope that the cir- 
cumstance might assist his fancy on this oc- 
casion ; and, at the dawn of the next morn- 
ing (the 11th of August, 1798) he composed 
the following tribute.” - - - 

This sickening affectation of feeling is finely 
exposed even on so melancholy an occasion 
as the death of his only son. He preached 
“a funeral sermon that he composed imme- 
diately ; and it was listened to with peculiar 
interest in the little church of Eartham. The 
poet did not attend the ceremony, though he 
visited the deceased in his coffin, and scat- 
tered over his placid features some of their 
favourite flowers, from the Felpham garden. 
Hayley sent his sympathetic young friend 
William Meyer, as his proxy, to the funeral ; 
and secluding himself on that mournful day 
in his marine cell, he composed the two fol- 
lowing occasional sonnets.” 

We will not punish any soul of real feeling 
by copying these. The parent writing sonnets 
on the day of his lost child’s burial is suffizient 
for us, and we shall only say they are trite and 
worthy of the occasion ! 

From this it is hardly worth while to de- 
scend to verbal or other criticisms. Such 
writers may head their chapters, giving an ac- 
count of inflammation of their eyes, ** ocular 
sufferings” (page 121, vol. 1,) or call a lady’s 
sore eyes an “ ocular calamity ” (57, vol. 2,) 
or designate the atmosphere of the sea side 
a “ marine air” (3, vol. 2,) unreproved by 
us. They may have trontispieces like ghosts, 
and bepraise the artists till their pens are 
worn out, and we shall say nothing. But 
this we will say in conclusion, that the Genius 
of Humbug never produced a more gross 
iece of absurdity than the Memoirs of Wm. 
ayley, Esq. in two volumes quarto. 





Thoughts and Details on the high and low Prices 

of the last thirty years. Part I. On the 

Alterations in the Currency. By Thomas 

Tooke,F.R.s. pp.220. London 1823. Marray. 
Tne work before us is connected with a 
question to which we have adverted as much 
and as often as our plan admitted, as being 
one certainly of great theoretical and prac- 

tical importance: What is the influence of 
the currency of a country on its prices? This 
has been much agitated since the Bank Re- 
striction in 1797; but particularly during the 
last three years, from a very general convic- 
tion that the Act of 1819, commonly called 
Peel’s Bill, has had a principal influence in 
producing the depression of prices, which 
has caused so much distress. d 

We do not mean to enter into any theoreti- 
eal discussion on this intricate question ; but 
we believe we shall perform a task not dis- 
agreeable to many readers, by setting briefly 
before them the leading opinions of statis- 
ticians on a subject which has been so warmly 








* It is long, and we give only a specimen : 
*¢ Gentlest of women! in our youth, 
I deem’d our destinies combined, 

And bless’d my promised wife ; 
But delicately proud, my love, 
To shield thee from an angry sire, 
Released thee from thy word. 
** To love thee was my pride; and thine 
A pure affection to return 
ith maidenly reserve. 
Justly our stars disjoin’d us: else 





Too happy both had proved fer earth’s 
Probationary state.” 


and generally agitated, that it may be said 
almost every body has been talking about it. 

In alate review of Mr. Joplin’s work, we 
noticed that the opinion of prices being regu- 
lated by the quantum of money, or exchang- 
ing counters, seems to have been first suc- 
cessfully propagated by Mr, Hume in his 
Essay on Money. This opinion gradually 
gained ground, till at length the plain matter 
of fact, about which no practical man could 
have any doubt, or the gradual rise in the 
prices of our commodities as we grew more 
populous and rich, was in a manner lost sight 
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of, and this theoretical imagination ‘substi- 

‘ tuted in its room.’ The causes’ of the general 
average rise in the prices of commodities are 
obvions to every person who will only attend 
to the facts around them. But it was no 
longer an actual rise in the prices of our com- 
modities, caused by some additional changes 
entering into them, with our theorists. Every 
man whothonghthimselfa statistician rejected 
this vulgar view of a plain truism; and not a 
few of our mechanics at length stated it to be 
a@ fallin the value of er 

The Bank Restriction Act brought forward 
the Bullionists. Old prejudices are not era- 
dicated in a day. The rapid rise in prices, 
cansed partly by the vast increase in the 
home demand created by the war requisitions, 
while our foreign trade, in the contest, in- 
stead of falling off, as usual, had greatly 
augmented, was supposed not to be real, that 
is, caused by and representing a corresponding 
increase of ¢ and income; but merely 
artificial, representing nothing substantial, 
and arising only from a supposed excess in 
the issue of bank notes, though always re- 
turnable at par, and consequently as com- 
pletely under the regulating power of the 
demand as before. Mr. Horner, and other 
ballionists, considered this excess of paper 
counters, which they insisted had taken place, 
** as absorbed in the prices of commodities,” 
and, of course, raising them. 

There were, however, mavy dissenters as 
to the excess, though almost all, in some 
shape or other, admitted the influence of 
the quantum of mere money in raising ‘and 
lowering prices. One able reasoner on the 
subject, Mr. Grav, distinetly contended that 
the mere quantum of exchanging counters, 
whether in metal or paper, had no influ- 
ence whatever in regulating price; that this 
quantum was: itself entirely under the re- 
gulation of the sam total of prices in a dis- 

_ trict, for the given period, whether this, from 
the particular circumstances, was augmented 
or diminished ; and that t':e general rise in 
prices (with occasional falls) was cansed by 
the rapid increase of our population, the pro- 
digious increase in the demand caused by the 
war, the improved or more expensive style of 
living among all ranks, arising from both, the 
more ‘general diffusion of wealth, and the 
occasional relative states of the demand and 
supply. 

The currency measures of 1819 revived 
these disputes, and the disenssions became 
warmer and more general than ever. All the 
gentlemen examined by the committee, with- 
out an exception, expected more or less dis- 
tress to arise from removing the Bank restric- 
tion. Their views of the cause of this varied ; 
but perhaps they might all be uitimately re- 
Solved into its effect on capital. Mr. Gladstone’s 
sentiments are those of an observing practical 
man. cae are very satisfactory, and well 
worth considering. He attributes the depre- 
ciation of prices, and the consequent distress, 
to the effect of that measnre on capital, by 
its Operating on the prudential fears of mer- 
chants, &c. The expected distress came with 
a echoed - nd lie history of the 

ars an » Will amply confirm ; 
the effects are ‘still’ in me Apr 
the lines, particularly 


sr — some of 
e agricultural. 

- The attention of our economists was now 
turned to ‘the catise, or canses, of the un- 


usual fall in prices, as it had been before 


to the unnsnal tise. The bullidnists attri- 
buted it entirely to our retarnitiy ‘fo ab 
Payments, and raising, as they express it, 
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the value of the bank-note. Sir John Sin- 
clair, Mr. Atwood, Mr. Western, and others, 
consider it to have. been produced ‘by a dimi- 
nution of the quantam of money, or ex- 
changing counters, inone shape or another, 
and to the lowering of the price of gold; and 
they reckon the operation to be indefinite in 
effect. Mr. Gray derives it from the derange- 
ment in) the distribution of capital caused 
by it at first, attended with an over-supply 
both in natural and artifieial produce, partly 
arising from a diminution in the demand. 
Mr. Ricardo attributes it partly to over-pro- 
duve, and partly to an alteration in the value 
of the bank note. But the effect of the latter 
influence he now limits to the amount of the 
difference between the mint and the actual 
market price of bullion. 

The work of Mr. Tooke, which has given 
rise to these observations, is much more to 
our mind than the economistical work which 
we lately reviewed. Though not free from 
gratuitous assumption and imagination, its 
general character is practical. He has brought 
together a number of useful facts, which will 
assist the unbiassed inquirer in coming to a 
correct ‘conclusion. 

This ist Part treats of variations in prices 
stated to be caused ** by alterations in the 
value of the: currency.” By the way, we 
might, at the outset, demur to the term ‘ al- 
terations”’ here; for, strictly speaking, we 
know of no alteration in the value of our cur- 
rency, unless the raising of the price of the 
silver in our pound from 5s. 2d. to 5s. 6d. the 
ounce in 1816, may be so called. The Bank 
Restriction Act did not alter the value of our 
fundamental measure of value, the pound 
sterling. It only enabled the Bank to pay 
the demands on it by paper counters bearing 
that value. This measure of value in Britain 
since 1717 hus never varied, except in the 
case of silver just now mentioned. It was 
then declared to consist of a certain quantity 
of gold or silver, of a certain fineness, at a 
certain price. And here is the sonrce of so 
many of our errors and misconceptions about 
the British currency. Persons suppose this 
nominal measure of value to consist of so 
much bullion at the market price of the day ; 
whereas it denotes, or represents, only so 
much gold at 8/. 17s. 10d. or so much silver 
at 5s. 2d. and now 5s. 6d. the ounce. 

By means of'a variety of facts, Mr. Tooke 
has decisively shown that the notion of a con- 
stant and invariable connexion of increase of 
price with the Bank Restriction, which has 
been such a favourite one since 1797, and 
particularly of late, is utterly unwarranted ; 
and that at most the difference in prices was 
not greater than the difference between the 
market and mint price of gold.» But we are 
sorry Mr. Tooke did not rise above the €cono- 
mistical failing of assumption altogether, and 
follow up his own reasoning from these facts; 
for he would have fond that these very facts 
were quite as decisive against that difference 
ws any regulating influence on prices at 
all. 

He seems to havé assumed, or taken for 
granted, that this difference must have an 
effect on prices equal to its amount, But 
this is begging the question, It is. assuming 
the very influence in dispute. His inquiry 
should have been directed first towards as- 
certaining whether this difference between 
the fixed price of our pourid and. the fluctu- 
ating market price, had influence at ail 
on prices; and next, ifithad, to what extent. 
A priori, such an influence seems ground- 








less. Nothing can have an effect tiv 
which does not prompt or éoinpél ‘the a¢ 
to add ‘to, or take from then. Whén taxe; 
are imposed, when a more expensive style of 
living is' indulged in, or when thére -is'g 
greater demani than usual, the sellér is coin. 
pelled or prompted to add to his male or 
prices. But the pound sterling, which i8 onr 
basis of money value, has not been altered 
sirtce it was fixed in 1717. The séller and 
buyer at home tse precisely the same stand. 
ard. The former gives exactly for’ the 
pound what the latter gave, and he will get 
the same again. Why then should he cities 
add or take away from price? Or why shotid 
the buyer consent to give more, when there 
is no cause for it? The pound sterling being 
the same to both in the home markets, neitlier 
buyers nor sellers in their transactions trouble 
their heads about the différence betwee the 
Mint and market price of bullion. A piioti, 
therefore, this assumed influencé on price is 
merely imaginary; and facts fully confirm 
this a priori conclusion. 

We agree with Mr. Tooke and Mf. Ricardo, 
that if the British exchanging counters have 
any effect on prices, it seems most probable 
that it ‘will be somewhat in the pe pete of 
the difference between the value! of the: bil- 
lion in our pound, and of the ballion in the 
market. For if we bring the pound into direet 
contaet with bullion, and go to Mr. Mocatta, 
or any biilion-dealer, to purchase, we find 
that this difference regulates the price. The 
dealer indeed will not urge the depreciation 
of the Bank-note. He only says the note is 
rated in gold at 81. 17s. 16d. the ounce, but 
gold has risen in the market, and is at 4l. 0 
any other rate.’ ' 

t is perfectly evident, that if the difference 
between the Mint and market price of bil- 
lion have really a regulatity influence; ait 
is by the pound or its fractions we measure 
all our prices, tlie effect must be constatit; 
and the difference in price produced by this 
canse will be as uniform and equable ‘as 
dealers can make it. Now is there the’ least 
resemblance of such an operation “on ‘dtr 
prices? No: Mr. Tooke’s oWn facts are as 
decisive against himself as against his oppo- 
nents. (See p. #33.) Indeed; in‘his general 
conclusion, he observes, ‘‘ That in every ¢ase 
the intermediate rise of commodities admits 
of pte | ——— ed by bape we bo 

werfully affecting the supply and dematd, 
bp barely 1 require the ahowenes afforded 
by the difference between paper and gold.” 


p- 204. 
: Whea the difference is triffing, we may not 
@istinguish the operation of ‘such a cause ; 
but when the regulating power becomes very 
considerable, we ¢annot mistake it. From 
the extreme sensibility in the price of corn, 
this regulating power (if it exists) must be 
seeh miost markedly operating with respéct 
to its price. Let ws ‘now try the prices of 
this article, when this supposed regulating 
difference was at the highest, . 
In the spring of 1814, the demand for gold 
had raised it as high as 52. 10s. the onnce, or 
no less than 41 per cent. above the poutid or 
Mint price. But the average price of wheat 
Was under the usual or then fair aver 
rate about 5 per cent, or at 76s. Té. 
quarter. In the first half of next year (1615,) 
id was still wnusnally high, or at 5/ 6s. ; 
ut wheat had fallen to 65s. 8d: In the latter 
half, gold fell to 4i. 98, of 16 per cent ; 
rose to 67s. 104; Im 1817, gold had sudk 
again nearly to the fixed of Mint price; to 
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3i. 19s. 6d.; bnt wheat had risen to 106s. 
Now can any pers6n suppose for a moment, 
with suck facts before him, that the difference 
between the Mint and market price of gold 
could possibly have any regulating influence 
on grain, thoufl an ey in hourly and nni- 
yersal use? But the inqnirer has only to 
compare the tables of the prices of these two 
articles; gold and grain, during the whole 

riod of the operation of the Restricting 

Act, and he will find them fluctuating with 
the most perfect disregard of each other, and 
only occasionally coinciding by accident. 

These facts are decisive of the question, 
and show the supposed influence of this dif- 
ference to.be merely imaginary... Would our 
limits admit, we could quote a great variety of 
instances scarcely less conclusive than these. 
We shall quote only one strong example more: 
In 1810 and 1811, the price of gold was from 
4i, 10s, to 41. 5s. The average price of wheat 
for the formet year was no less than 108s. 
and in the latter, 90s. But during the same 
years thé price of mantifactured produce and 
of maniifacturing labour had sunk still further 
below the average price than either gold or grain 
had risen. 

Mr. Tooke’s style is.clear; his ideas are 
distinetly.expressed; and the Treatise does 
him credit. The general character of it is 
practical ; but there are some traits of eco- 
Homistical fancy in it which do not suit well 
with the rest; and it is not free from the 
erroneous views of the Bullionist. To some of 
his. observations, did our limits allow, we 
should.object, as not correct, and to some of 
his reasonings as inconclusive. What he says 
about. the over-issue of paper (p. 16,) is 
evading, not answering the question. In 
fact, by the distinction there made, he aban- 
dons the absurd idea of an issue of. money 
counters, voluntarily taken and therefore 
wanted, being beyond the demand ; and re- 
fers an excess merely:to the power of the 
Bank. to.pay.in—caiag, ...This is evidently, to 
measure the issue. by a certain capability in 
the issuer; not by the quautum wanted by the 
public to carry on. its dealings. 

The unusual depreciation of prices with us 
since 1819, and particularly in agricultural 
produce; has certainly given a bias in favour 
ef the opinion which he maintains. But it 
should be taken into consideration, that there 
have been similar fluctuations in the prices 
of other countries as in ours, In France corn 
had sunk so mach in price like our own, that 
thirteen bushels of it were lately only worth 
an ounce of gold, though seven bushels would 
have purchased the same quanity of that 
metal some years ago; and yet no change 
had taken place in her currency. The turn 
which prices in general have lately taken 
among us, towards a fair average rate, and 
now even the agricultural, without any change 
in the price of gold, in spite of all the prophe- 
cies of certain theorists to the contrary, will 
tend.to. cheek fancying, and make the public 
adopt a more practical view of the subject. 





SIEGE OF VALENCIA, ETc.* 

THE Siege of Valencia, in a dramatic form, 
relatés to the siege of a city and the extinc. 
tion of a noble race; and this far bears a 
rather tlose resemblance to “¢ The Last Con- 
stantineé,” in the sdme volume, on which we 
formed our Review in the preeeding Literary 
Gazette. Defended by Gonzalez, a descend- 


* The Siege of Valencia, &c, &¢. By Mrs. 
Hemans, 8vo. J. Murray. 





ant of the Cid, Valencia holds out against 
the Moors. Alphonzd and Carlos, the two 
sons. of Gonzalez, fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and ani offer is made to spare 
their lives on condition of surrendering the 
place.. This, however, the agonized father 
refuses, though their mother, Elniina, wavers 
in her resolution; and their sister, Ximena, 
dies broken-hearted. The boys are put to 
death ; and Gonzalez, mortally wounded, lives 
but to witness the total defeat of his cruel 
adversaries by the king of Castile, and the 


‘| consequent deliverance of Spain. There are 


sonie fine lyrical effusions interspersed in the 
drama, of whiich we take the first as a speci- 
men: 
« Thou hast not been with a festal throng 
At the pouring of the wine ; 
Men bear not from the Hall of Song, 
A mien so dark as thine! 
—There ’s blood upon thy shield, 
There ’s dust upon thy plume, 
—Thou hast brought, from some disastrous field, 
That brow of wrath and gloom!” 


‘¢ Andvis there blood upon my shield ? 
— Maiden ! it well may be! 
We have sent the streams from our battle-field 
All darken’d to the sea ! 
We have given the founts a stain, 
Midst their woods of ancient pine; 
And the ground is wet—but not with rain, 
Deep-dyed—but not with wine ! 


“ The ground is wet—but not with rain— 
We have been in war array, 
And the noblest blood of Christian Spain 
Hath bathed her soil to-day. 
I have seen the strong man dic, 
And the stripling meet his fate, 
Where the mountain-winds go sounding by, 
In the Roncesvalles’ Strait. 


“ In the gloomy Roacesvalles’ Strait 
There are helms and lances cleft ; 
And they that moved at morn elate, 
On a bed of heath are left! 
There ’s many a fair young face, 
Which the war steed hath gone o’er ; 
At many a board there is kept a place 
For those that come no more! ’’ 


% Alas! for love, for woman’s breast, 

If woe like this. must be ! 

—Hast thou seen a youth with an eagle crest, 

And a white plume waving free ? 

With his proud quick flashing eye, 
And his mien of knightly state ? 

Doth he come from where the swords flash’d high, 
In the Roncesvalles’ Strait ?”’ 


* In the gloomy Roncesvalles’ Strait 

I saw and mark'd him well; 

For nobly on his steed he sate, 

When the pride of manhood fell ! 
—But it is not youth which turns 
From the field of spears again ; 

For the boy’s high heart too wildly burns, 
Till it rests amidst the slain!” 


“ Thou canst not say that he lies low, 
The lovely and the brave! 
Oh! none could look on his joyous brow, 
And think upon the grave ! 
Dark, dark perchance the day 
Hath been with valour’s fate, 
But he is on his homeward way, 
From the Roncesvallés’ Strait !’’ 
“ There is dust upon his joyous brow, 
And 9’er his graceful head ; ; 
And the war-horsé will not wake him now, 





Tho’ it bruise his greensward bed ! 


—1 have seen the:stripling die, 
And the strong man meet his fate, 
Where the mountain-winds go sounding by, 
In the Roncesvalles’ Strait !’’ 

We shall not proceed circumstantially with 
this drama; but content ourselves with a few 
quotations to display the character of the sen- 
timents and dialogue. The change from light- 
heartedness to gloom is happily illustrated in 
the following allusion: 

I would not but have shared 
These hours of woe and peril; tho’ the deep 
And solemn feelings wakening at their voice, 
Claim all the wrought-up spirit to themselves, 
And will not blend with mirth. The storm doth 
hush 
All floating whispery sounds, all bird-notes wild 
O’ th’ summer-forest, filling earth and heaven 
With its own awful music. - - - 

A mother’s feelings are perhaps rather dif- 
fusely (the fault of the drama) drawn in 
sevéral parts. Elmina says to her husband, 
Elmina. Oh! I have stood 
Beside thee through the beating storms of life; 
With the true heart of utirepining love, 
As the poor peasant’s mate doth cheerily, 
In the parch’d vineyard, or thé harvest-field, 
Bearing her part, sustain with him the heat 
And burden of the day ;—But now the hour, 
The heavy hour is come, when human stretigth 
Sinks down, a toil-worn pilgrim, in the dust, 
Owning that woe is mightier !—Spare me yet 
This bitter cup, my husband !—Let not ‘her, 
The mother of the lovely, sit and mourn 
In her unpeopled home, a broken stern, 
O’er its fall’n roses dying ! 

Gonzalez. Urge me not, 
Thou that through all sharp conflicts hast been found 
Worthy a brave man’s love, oh! urge me not 
To guilt, which through the midst of blinding tears, 
In ‘its own hues thou seest not !—Death may scarce 
Bring aught like this ! 
Elmina. All, all thy gentle race, 
The beautiful beings that around thee grew, 
Creatures of sunshine! Wilt thou doom them all ? 
—She too, thy daughter—doth Ner smile unmark’d 
Pass from thee, with its radiance; day by day ? 
Shadows are gathering round her—seest thou not ? 
The misty dimness of the spoiler’s breath 

Hangs o’er her beauty, and the face which made 
The summer of our hearts, now doth but send, 
With every glance, deep bodings through the soul, 
Telling of early fate. 
Again: 
- s« » + - & = + +. There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.—It is but pride, wherewith 

To his fair son the father’s eye doth turn, 
Watching his growth. Aye, on the boy he looks, 
The bright glad creature springing in his path, 

But as the heir of his great name, the young 

And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love 
This is man's love !—What marvel ?—you ne’er 
Your breast the pillow of his infancy, [made 
While to the fulness of your heart's glad heavings | 
His fair cheek rose and fell; and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath !—You ne'er kept 
Beside him, till the last pale star had set, [watch 
And morn, all dazzling; as in triumph, broke 

On your dim weary eye; not yours the face 
Which, early faded thro’ fond care for him, 

Hung o’er his sleep, and duly as Heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening! Yow ne’er 

smooth’d 

His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 

Caught his least whisper; when his voice from yours 
Had learn’d soft utterance; press’d your lip to his, 
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When fever parch’d it ; hush’d his wayward cries, | A battle-word, as ’twere some passing note 


With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love! 


No! these are woman’s tasks !—In these her youth, 


And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 


Steal from her all unmark’d!—My boys! my boys! 


Hath vain affection borne with all for this ? 
—Why were ye given me? 


And finally, near the conclusion, where the 
fate of the boys is certain, the mother breaks 


forth in a powerfully natural strain : 
The clouds are fearful that o’erhang thy ways, 
Oh, thou mysterious Heaven !—It cannot be 
That I have drawn the vials of thy wrath, 

To burst upon me through the lifting up 

Of a proud heart, elate in happiness ! 

No! in my day's full noon, for me life’s flowers 
But wreath’d a cup of trembling ; and the love, 
The boundless love, my spirit was form’d to bear, 
Hath ever, in its place of silence, been 

A trouble and a shadow, tinging thought 

With hues too deep for joy !—I never look’d 

On my fair children, in their buoyant mirth, 

Or sunny sleep, when all the gentle air 

Seem’d glowing with their quiet blessedness, 

But o’er my soul there came a shuddering sense 
Of earth, and its pale changes; even like that 
Which vaguely mingles with our glorious dreams, 
A restless and disturbing consciousness 


From the dull murmur of th’ unquiet voice, 
With its low tokens of mortality, 


[shrunk 
That the bright things must fade! How have I 


[smiles ! 








AND 





Of shepherd-music ?—Must this work be done, 
And ye lie pining here, as men in whom 

The pulse which God hath made for noble thought 
Can so be thrill’d no longer ? 

Citizen. ’Tis even so! 
Sickness, and toil, and grief, have breath’d upon us, 
Our hearts beat faint and low. 

After the death of the heroine, Gonzalez, 
wounded to death, enters the temple where 
her mother is lamenting over the corse. 

Elmina (falling at his feet.) Canst thou forgive ? 
—Oh, I have driven the arrow to thy heart, 

That should have buried it within mine own, 

And borne the pang in silence !—I have cast 

Thy life’s fair honour, in my wild despair, 

As an unvalued gem upon the waves, [earth, 
Whence thou hast snatch’d it back, to bear from 
Allstainless, on thy breast.—Well hast thou done— 
But I—canst thou forgive ? 

Gonzalez. Within this hour 
I have stood upon that verge whence mortals fall, 
And learn’d how ’tis with one whose sight grows 

dim, 

And whose foot trembles on the gulf’s dark side. 
—Death purifies all feeling—We will part 
In pity and in love. 

mina, Death !—And thou too 
Art on thy way !—Oh, joy for thee, high heart! 
Glory and joy for thee !—The day is closed, 
And well and nobly hast thou borne thyself 


Till my heart fainted midst their smiles !—their | Through: its long battle-toils, though many swords 


—Where are those glad looks now ?>—Could they 


go down, 


With all their joyous light, that seem’d not earth’s, 


To the cold grave ?—My children! - - - 


The father’s distress is pourtrayed with 


Have enter’d thine own soul !—But on my head 
Recoil the fierce invokings of despair, 

And I am left far distanced in the race, 

The lonely one of earth !—Aye, this is just. 

I am not worthy that upon my breast 


almost equal skill, and there is one brief In this, thine hour of victory, thou shouldst yield 


passage which we cannot but quote as a fine 


touch of this : 

Gonzalez, Alas! this woe must be! 
I do but shake my spirit from its height 
So startling it with hope!—But the dread hour 
Shall be met bravely still. I can keep down 
Yet for a little while—and Heaven will ask 
No more—the passionate workings of my heart ; 
—And thine—Elmina ? 

Elmina. ”Tis—I am prepared. 
I have prepared for all. 

Gonzalez. Oh, well I knew 


Thy spirit unto God ! 

onzalet. Thou art! thou art ! 
Oh! a life’s love, a heart’s long faithfulness, 
Ev’n in the presence of eternal things, 
Wearing their chasten’d beauty all undimm’d, 
Assert their lofty claims; and these are not 
For one dark hour to cancel !—We are here, 
Before that altar which received the vows 
Of our unbroken youth, and meet it is 
For such a witness, in the sight of Heaven, 
And in the face of death, whose shadowy arm 
Comes dim between us, to record th’ exchange 


Thou wouldst not fail me !—Not in vain my soul, | Of our tried hearts’ forgiveness.— Who are they, 


Upon thy faith and courage, hath built up 
Unshaken trust. 


Elmina (wildly.) Away !—thou know’st me not! 


Man dares too far, his rashness would invest 
This our mortality with an attribute 

Too high and awful, boasting that he knows 
One human heart! 


Ximena in vain excites the people to rise 
and rescue her brothers, and we cite a por- 
tion of the scene to complete our examples 


of the dialogue : 


Ximena, Men of Valencia! in an hour like this, 


What do ye here ? 
A Citizen. We die! 
imena. Brave men die now 
Girt for the toil, as travellers suddenly 
By the dark night o’ertaken on their way ! 
These days require such death !—It is too much 
Of luxury for our wild and angry times 
To fold the mantle round us, and to sink 
From life, as flowers that shut up silently, [not ? 
When the sun’s heat doth scorch them !—Hear ye 
A Citizen, Lady! what wouldst thou with us ? 
Ximena, Rise and arm ! 
E'en now the children of your chief are led 
Forth. by the Moor to perish !—Shall this be, 
Shall the high’sound of such a name be hush’d, 
I’ th’ land to which for ages it hath been 





That in one path have journey’d, needing not 
Forgiveness at its close ? 

The last word, like a catchword, reminds 
us how. much we have filled of our paper with 
this review, and that we must take our leave 
of Mrs. Hemans. Yet it is not to be done 
without mentioning that some Spanish tradi- 
tions, ballads, &c. conclude the volume. Of 
these we think the very best is England’s 
Dead, which (thanks to the author) originally 
appeared in the Literary Gazette. Next to it 
we admire the following, and with its inser- 
tion bid a commendatory farewell to a very 
interesting monument ot female genius: 

The Chieftain’s Son, 

Yes, it is ours !—the field is won, 

A’ dark and evil field ! 
Lift from the ground my noble son, 
And bear him homewards on his bloody shield ! 
Let me not hear your trumpets ring, 

Swell not the battle-horn ! 
‘Thoughts far too sad those notes will bring, 
When to the grave my glorious flower is borne ! 
Speak not of victory! in the name 

There is too much of woe! 
Hush'd be the empty voice of Fame 
—Call me back his w graceful head is low. 





Speak not of victory !—from my halls 
The sunny hour is gone! 
The ancient banner on my walls 
Must sink ere long—I had but him—but one! 
Within the dwelling of my sires 
The hearths will soon be cold, 
With me must die the beacon-fires 
That stream’d at midnight from the mountain-held, 
And let them fade, since this must be, 
My lovely and my brave! 
Was thy bright blood pour’d forth for me, 
And is there but for stately youth a grave ? 
Speak to me once again, my boy! 
Wilt thou not hear my call ? 
Thou wert so full of life and joy, 
I had not dreamt of this—that thou couldst fall! 
Thy mother watches from the steep 
For thy returning plume ; 
How shall I tell her that thy sleep 
Is of the silent house, th’ untimely tomb? 
Thou didst not seem as one to die, 
With all thy young renown ! 
—Ye saw his falchion’s flash on high, 
In the mid-fight, when spears and crests went down! 
Slow be your march !—the field is won! 
A dark and evil field! 
Lift from the ground. my noble son, 
And bear him homewards on his bloody shield. 





Lettres a Isabelle, ou quelques Reflexions sur 
UV Education e¢ la Société. Par M* Adele 
du Thon. 12mo. pp. 177. Londres 1923. 
‘Murray. 

Wou.p to heaven it had but been our destiny 

to have figured in the next century! Wor- 

shippers of, and believers in female omnipo- 
tence, as we have always been, we think we 
should then have been something even more 
than slaves,—the most devoted worshippers 
that ever bent the knee 

In most idolatrous idolatry. 

Were it not for two or three pair of bright 

eyes smiling most bewitching consolation 

upon us, we could not be comforted for not 
being contemporary with our grand-danghters. 

To think of the divine creatures they inevitably 

must be! complexions, from the earliest age, 

made delicious by otto-of-rose soap, curls 
taught to flow in all the luxuriance of Ma- 
cassar oil, shapes moulded to the very line of 
beauty by the magic corsets of those priest- 
esses of the Graces Mesdames Bell or Ves- 
trins. And then “ the higher beauties of the 
mind !” what is the science, the art, the dead 
or living language, which is to be a sealed 
fountain in the present plan of education? 

Only to think of the incalculable advantage 

derived from the generous spirit of disin- 

terested Professors, who kindly oblige their 
fair pupils with a two gainea hour (en passant, 
an hour by musical watches is forty minutes) 

of shakes, cadences, bravuras, concertos, &c. 

But in order to see at a glance the immense 

advantages our grand-daughters are to have 

over their grandmothers, let us draw a pa- 
rallel between the two styles of instruction: 

Firstly, instead of bending over satin-stitch 

till the finger had lost its ivory smoothness, 

young ladies now paint on satin; chemical 
experiments are made, instead of preserves 

and pies; instead of mixing salves, they mix 

colours ; and, ultima thule of modern improve- 

ment, instead of the flushing, the fatiguing, 
the insupportable country dance,the Beauty of 
the present day glides with underanged hair 
and unheated cheek through the gracefully 
languid quadrille. By the hundred and thirty 





guinea harp with which some foreigner has 
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lately obliged us, we would give all the music 
we ever heard, to hear that of the next gene- 
ration! Nor, amid this influx of graces and 
accomplishments, is good advice forgotten : 
in place of the Whole Duty of Man, Tillotson’s 
Sermons, and other ponderous tomes, enough 
to break down the elegant shelves of the 
rose-wood book-case, we have little hotpressed 
octavo volumes, scented by their rich Russia 
dresses, and giving elegant precepts in ele- 
nt phrases. The collection of Letters now 
fore us has a peculiar interest in the singu- 
larity of being written by a Frenchwoman 
for our English edification; and in this age, 
when to be foreign is to be excellent, it will 
need no further recommendation; if, par 
hasard, it should, we can say it possesses the 
no trifling merit of expressing candid senti- 
ments very gracefully, that there is a great 
deal of truth in the contrasts between English 
and French females, and that if read in the 
spirit in which it has been written, few will 
rise unimproved from the perusal. The fol- 
lowing (translated) picture of married Co- 
quettes is true to the very life. We must pre- 
mise that they have attained a certain age. 

“ They find a void after marriage nothing 
can fill up; they wish to escape from the 
past, for but little credit reflects from their 
remembrances. Though unacknowledged by 
themselves, all is fatigue and lassitude. Some 
even believe themselves, nay, are believed by 
others, to be content: the slightest observa- 
tion penetrates the disguise—their actions 
betray them. How many, only busied in the 
affairs of their neighbours, pass their mornings 
in running from house to house, learning, re- 
peating and augmenting the news of the day. 
They are the most obliging of obliging people: 
they will take you wherever you wish to go, 
though they have a thousand things to do; 
that is to say, a thousand nothings; they 
seem to sacrifice their time to you—they only 
waste on you their idleness. Have you a 
concert, they will procure you the best singer ; 
a dance, they will fill your rooms for you; in 
short they are universal. They mix up to- 
gether sermons, dress-makers, attending com- 
mittees of benevolent societies, and in a 
quarter of an hour discuss economical soup 
and the trimming of adress. Dinners and 
assemblies succeed these hurried mornings ; 
they pretend lassitude, are exhausted by being 
obliged. to go. Their plan is to regret and 
complain without ceasing of what they would 
be very sorry not to do. All is contrary in 
existences which I cannot but consider lost— 
they are unnatural. What remains of days 
80 spent? physical exhaustion, inevitable dis- 
content, embellished by the name of a nervous 
complaint.” 





Choix des Classiques Francais dirigé par L. T. 


Ventouilac. 1°T¢ livraison. 
Londres 1823. S. Low. 
Tuts is the first of a series of the French 
Classics in a small and neat form, which, if 
executed with care in the printing from the 
best Paris editions, and with liberality and 
taste in the ornamental branches of publica- 
tion, will be acceptable to the public; as we 
are, as yet, without any collected set of the 
French popaiar authors at a proper medium 
between the common school books and the 

Most expensive stereotypes of Didot. 

M. Ventonilac has commenced with Ma- 
dame Cottin's much admired Elizabeth. The 
text appears to be accurate, the typography 


12mo. pp. 180. 


spectable. We are of opinion that a little more 
attention to the two latter qualities would be 
advantageous to the Editor, and render his 
project more worthy of encouragement. 

We shall look for the ensuing parts, to de- 
liver a more decided opinion. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Tue House of Commons has voted £40,000. 
to the British Museum, to be particularly ap- 
plied for the reception of the King’s Library. 
Mr. Croker made the strongest objections to 
the grant, and charged the Museum with in- 
sufficiencies and errors ; but it appears to us 
that withholding the means for providing in 
the one case, and remedying in the other, 
is not exactly the way to render this great 
national establishment what it ought to be, 
and what, with sufficient parliamentary aid, 
we have little doubt it will be. 





Report on the Progress of the Mathematical 
Sciences, by M. Fourier, one of the perpetual 
Secretaries of the Academy of Sciences, read 
in the public Sitting of the four Academies of 
the French Institute, on the 24th of April1823. 

Tue Academy of Sciences intend to state, 

every year, in the general meeting, the most 

recent advances which have been made in the 
various descriptions of knowledge which are 
the object of their researches. We now pre- 
sent a part of that Report. That which re- 
spects Natural Science will be given at the 
next general meeting. We shall continue, 
with regard alternately to mathematical and 


the labours of the Academy during two suc- 
cessive years. There will therefore not be 
any great discovery, or any important inven- 
tion, which will not be publicly announced in 
this series of Reports. They will compre- 
hend, not only the discoveries made in France, 
but those.of which our correspondence with 
all the Academies of Europe may put us in 
possession, At some future period, this con- 
temporary and rapid history of the most 
happy efforts of the hnman mind will be re- 
membered and consulted with considerable 
interest. 

A constant and admirable order presides 
over all natural effects. Light, gravity, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, act according to im- 
mutable laws, which attentive and perse- 
vering study may enable man to discover. 
The knowledge of the principles of those 
laws is the object of all the positive sciences. 

Physical science has been enriched since 
the commencement of the present century 
by many capital discoveries. Optics, the 
theory of heat, and electricity, have been 
rapidly improved. The impulse communi- 
cated to general physical knowledge has not 
been at all relaxed in the short period of time 
which we are now considering. Before we 
describe its last progress, we ought to say 
something of the works which have had for 
their object toincrease and facilitate its study. 

The Mathematical sciences have always 
enjoyed this advantage, namely, that many of 
the elementary Treatises with respect to 
them have been written by the greatest 
geometricians. We owe to Newton the 
“Principles of Universal Arithmetic;” to 
Euler, the “Elements of Algebra;” to M. 
Legendre, a “‘ Treatise on Geometry.” This 
last work, of which the twelfth edition has 





to physical science, to present a summary of 


M. Lacroix has again published his “‘ Ele- 
ments of the Analysis of the Doctrine of 
Chances,” an important and hitherto little 
known science, originating in an idea of 
Pascal’s, elevated in England to the rank of 
those descriptions of knowledge from which 
society derives an immediate benefit, and to 
which, among ourselves, an immense acces- 
sion has been made by the author of the 
* Analytical Theory of the Doctrine of 
Chances ;” so that it owes to France its origin 
and the most brilliant part of its progress. 
The valuable collection of Treatises which 
M. Lacroix has published, comprehends the 
whole extent of mathematical analysis. To 
the work of which we have been speaking 
he has added important Observations on 
Saving Banks, Insurances, Life Annuities, 
and Tontines. These observations are in- 
tended to mark the distinction between 
honourable and useful establishments, and 
those which reason and experience justly 
condemn, 

The “ Treatise on Statics,” by M. Poinsot, 
has been re-printed. It is remarkable that 
the author of this work unfolds new princi- 
ples in one of the most ancient theories 
known ; invented by Archimedes, and im- 
proved by Galileo. 

Messrs. Poisson and Cauchy have under- 
taken analyticresearches, the results of which 
we cannot here state, We shall only add 
that their labours have greatly improved that 
part of mathematical science which is the 
most directly applicable to the study of natu- 
ral phenomena, 

The first theorems of optics were disco- 
vered by Descartes, Huygens, and Newton. 
This science made a great advance about the 
beginning of the century. It owes its recent 

rogress, in France, to Messrs, Malus, Arago, 

iot, and Fresnel; in England, to Messrs. 
Wollaston, Young, aad Brewster. 

Light is transmitted with extraordinary 
velocity to evefy part of the universe, It 
travels, with a uniform motion, at the rate of 
about seventy thousand leagues in a second. 
It is reflected from the surface of bodies, 
Some of its rays penetrate transparent sub- 
stances. It is decomposable into rays, homo- 
sencoasly coloured, and unequally refran- 
gible. 

When aray of light passes thtongh certain 
crystals, it becomes divided into two distinct 
parts; which is what constitutes double re- 
fraction. The law of this phenomenon has 
been deduced from the observations of Huy- 
gens ; and M. de Laplace has placed it among 
the general principles of rational mechanics. 
Each of the two refracted rays acquires, in 
the interior of the crystallised medium, a 
peculiar quality which has been designated 
by the name of “ Polarity ;” and which has 
a singular and invariable agreement with the 
situation of the elements of the crystal, This 
property becomes manifest when a polarized 
ray falls obliquely on the surface of a trans- 
parent body which reflects a portion of it; 
for the effects of reflection and of transmis- 
sion are very different, and in some degree 
opposite, according as the ‘surface is pre- 
sented to the ray on different sides. 

M. Malus has studied this species of phe- 
nomena with admirable perseverance; and it 
is his numerous and ingenious discoveries, 
and the experiments of Messrs. Wollaston 
and Young, which have given a new impulse 


just been published, continues to spread 
thronghout France, and throughout all the 
countries in which science is honoured. 


to optics, and have produced its latest im- 
provements. 


We owe to M. Arago the discovery of 


good, the paper fair, and the embellishments, 
if not of the highest order, at least very re- 
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eoloured polarity.’ His researches, which 
have been also directed to all. the other 
branches of o , liave the remarkable cha- 
fatter of giving to that science néw meats 
of fe and pecpetiating the useful- 
ments, 


ness of ex tis, by observing 


the ymena of coloured polarity, he can 
rete rays which poued ela the 
és of the aj nt dis 
which 


of the sun with 

those from the centre of ‘that 

stat. In the same manner, from the effects 

ion M, Arago deduces a new pro- 

cess, to measure with extreme precision the 

test differences in the refracting power 

0 ‘of Of aétitorm substances. -The 

never obtained 4 more in- 

rtant aeqnisition. 

' . Biot and Brewster have greatly 

Contributed to emrich this science by precise 

fiieastites, new facts, and a great number of 
observations, 

“M. Fresnel tias, latterly, cultivated all the 
branches of tics with astonishiiig succéss. 
He hi determined the mathematical laws of 
the most « ated phenoinena, and all the 

sitits 0 galysis are strictly conformable 
The fringes, alternately 
tof obschre, which aceompany the 


of bodies, the coloured rin hich 
4 b a in the thindest lataina, 
‘ ; arised light exhibits in 


lamina of crystal, are the 
woe saint bsdicquented of the 


Wien’ rays from a common sonrce 
point of a surface, the effect 

at of increasing the light; 

’ they be hry mutually déstroy each other. 
Thus the union of two luminous rays may 
proddce darkness; which jn fact happetis in 
& gteat number of experiments, In results 
‘kind lies the Yhap we of interfe- 

rences we cohsider to be the most 

compreliensive and pregnant principle of 
item of Optics, Its page ma 
experiments of Grimaldi, 

rx optics - Newton ; or in 

k; bat we are above 

it to Mr. Thomas Young, who 

it, aud introduced it in the 

nomena. We ought to 

nciple. is not confined to 

* -M. Arago has shown that 

“which the concurtence of the two 

t vé, the chemical action of the 


M.. # most recent inquiries have 
had for their sider ye ma tical expla- 
nation of the of double refraction in all 
ystals, that of the quantity of light reflected 
es, under eye sagies 
1 1d finally, a species o arity 
from. any hitherto amitdertd ; 
 charactér of which are neither less 
¥ . less invariable, 
the most recent applications of the 
ies of lightis that which 
e, in establishment 
-. We call by. that 
in which the focus 
ed, but transmit- 
which make the rays 
in the mid 
nile es, and the 
‘on au axis, so that all the 
h are successively illumi- 
ane: alternately bright 
intermission of splendour 
ify and mark the particular 
bsnel has acquited the 





skill of forming lenses of a large size, .by 
composing them_of several, parts; and he 
divests them of all that thickness,  the;only 
effect of which is the loss of light; a singular 
preparation, which Buffon first suggested. 
Above all things it was necessary to place 
in the focus an. extremely. brilliant light. 
Messrs. Arago and Fresnel Ces invented for 
that purpose a lamp with concentric: flames, 
the light of which is perhaps equal to that of 
a hundred and fitty candles. The last expe- 
riments liave proved that these lights, evén 
in weather not the most favourable, are easily 
seen at above eight leagues distance. Such 
is their splendour, that even before the close 
of day they have been employed as signals in 
a geodesical operation, by Messrs. Arago and 
Mathieu, and by Messrs. Kater and Colley, 
of the Royal Society of London. These sig- 
nals may be seen with a telescope, at above 
sixteen leagues distance, an hour before sun- 
set; and, an hour after sun-set, they may be 
easily distinguished by the naked eye, at the 
same distance. 
¢ remainder of this valuable épitome we 
must reserve for our énsuing publication. The 
whole cannot fail to be prized by every scientific 
er. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

It is to the general character and interests 
of Art, rather than to individual perform- 
ances, that our pages are of necessity devoted ; 
to this course we are constrained by the nu- 
merous works that present themselves for 
notice, and we endeavour to discharge our 
office fairly toward them in proportions suited 
to their deserts, and to the still more exten- 
sive demands of a literary nature. In our 
excursive flight among such vast masses of 
materials, we cannot help being struck with 
the continued efforts that are yearly, quar- 
terly, and almost monthly made by the artists 
of the country, to furnish the vations Exhibi- 
tions of paintings, drawings, and other works 
of art, without considering the means by which 
these. efforts are to be remunerated. It is 
certain that the greater number. of these 
works must return to the place from whence 
they came, and be hung upon the walls of 
those who sent them. They have contributed 
to the entertainment of the public and to the 
funds of the Academy, &c. ; they may have eli- 
cited the talents of the artist, have given em- 
peyment to the frame-maker and colourman, 
and furnished the periodical prints with matter 
for eulogy. or sarcastic ridicule; and all for 
the lottery chance of being sold or seen. Our 
remarks on this,head apply principally to the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy ; for a toler- 
ably fair and equal sale of drawings have 
attended the exertions of the Water Colour 
ering and a scantling of purchasers have 

ound for a few of the works in the Bri- 
tish Gallery; but neither the one nor the 
other bears any proportion to the sale re- 
quired for the support of the numerous profes- 
sors. The public attention is seldom brought 
to bear upon this t, and the many are led 
to think (if they think at all) that there must 
be the means of living provided for artists, or 
they. could not live, . Of those who are at- 
tracted by the charms of painting, a few may 
beconie embued with the love of art, and ulti- 
mately encourage its professors; but these, 
like angel visits, are ‘ few, and far between.’ 
The majority of those who crowd our annnal 
exhibitions take it for a cheap. lounge, and, 
like many of the quiet FRIENDs who are con- 





stant visitors to these shows of Art, look and 
pass by on the other side. , 

Haying said thus much in discharge of our 
conscience, we shall just, hint, that when the 
abundance of this.or auy, other article pre- 
Vails, it becomes necessary to select, and as 
far_as possible to throw away the worse, jo 
preserve the better part, Itis the duty of the 
Academy, if they cannot provide room, or 
sighi for all, to select and. take care. of the 
few. We have often said, and it cannot be 
too often repeated, that it is only from dis- 
criminatien,.and a knowledge and love of the 
Fine Arts in those who have the power to 
encotirage them, that any real benefit ean be 
derived. The pursuit of the Arts would then 
be directed to that excellence. which good 
taste required, and whieh. good taste alone 
would sanction.and encourage. 

But whatever may be said by contempo- 
rary writers on the subject of the Fine Arts, 
we.cantot come to some of their sweeping 
eonclusions:, There is always sufficient of re- 
deeming merit even among the less prominent 
works in show and compass, to attract atten. 
tion and fix admiration.. Placed as the.Mi- 
niatures are in the worst and most inconve- 
nient situations, it is impossible to overlook 
the talents of the exhibitors in this class of 
painting ; and as a very obvious example 
among many that are excellent, we cannot 
refrain from selecting, No. 674, Portraits of 
the Hon. Misses Drummond Burrell. Mrs.J. 
Robertson.—In looking at Portraits like these, 
Chalons, . Dennings, Rochards, &c. &c. we 
lose sight of their dimensions, and place them 
in, the same scale with pictures of greater 
magnitude, but certainly not of greater 
talent, 

If onr,limits would allow, we would indulge 
not only a more extensive range, but an exten- 
sion of remark, on.many pictures that, have 
had too slight a glance... In. the School.of 
Painting, .No. 244, A Cottage, Constable ; 


'292, Linton; 313, Hofland, & J.Witson ; each: 


deserving of particular regard. 

In the Great Room, No. 169, A Masi¢al 
Party, R. T. Bone; and that.of No. 213, Sci- 
pio relating his Adventures, from Gil Blas, 
by H. P. Bone; are ‘examples of the taste 
and improving talents of these artists. 

Of female contributors the names ought to 
be specially recorded: of Mrs. Pearson, tor 
some very clever Portraits (though execra- 
bly hung ;) of Mrs. Pope, for some Flowers, 
at once sweet and brilliant;. of Miss. H. 
Gouldsmith, for No. 419, a, delicious .Laud- 
scape of that delicious angling scene, Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex ; and of Mrs. Ansley, for a 
Bacchante, of glowing flesh and good claro- 
’senro. 

Throwing a last coup-d’cil over the rooms, 
we can “ after all”. but catalogue—J. Hay- 
ter, four Portraits of Artists, well. put toge- 
ther, and painted with considerable force;— 
several little things of interest, by H. Brooke, 
—A Windy Day, J. Burnet, but the storm |s 
too high to be felt on the earth (i.e. the Exhi- 
bition room-floor,)—Cranmer, Crossing the 
Brook, a pretty subject,—J. Frearson, (116) 
Female recovering from the bite.of a Taran- 
tula, a subject of much interest, and eare- 
fully and well painted,—Hobday, Portraits, 
~ Hasting Landscapes ,— te, the same, 
—dJoseph, Portraits,—J. G , 604, Por- 
trait of the Marquis of Graham, and. two 
others, such as to justify our augury of his 
uccess,— Manton, a promising young artist, 

ortraits,—Masguerier, Puller, Hoss, Single- 
ton, Streehling, &c. &c. &c. in various Ways, 
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Goncliision, we have only to express a 
uh that for such works as are aunually 
sent to this Exhibition, there was a 


place 
more suited to their reception and display. 





SOCIETY OF WATER COLOURS. 
Selection of Drawings. : 

Ir the public (touse a very familiar phrase) 
have not had too much of a good thing, or 
been sated by the number and variety that at 
this Picture-period of the year have occupied 
their attention, they will still go on, like the 
guests of Heliogabalus, to continue the feast, 
and tolengthen the repast on the fresh course 
now éffered by the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. : 

This selection is from preceding works of 
the Society, all or most of which have ap- 
peared before the public in former exhibi- 
tions, but many of which are of a sufficiently 
remote date and @ sufficiently high charac- 
ter to justify their re-appearance. And so 
judicious is this selection, and so invariable 
has been the tenor of this body of Artists in 
the exeellence of their productions, that we 
are spared the necessity of pointing out any 

icular performance ; more especially since 
these works bave nearly all found purchasers, 
as be seen in the réspectable list of 
the encouragers of modern art and of British 
talent, 





4 PUBLICATIONS OF ART. 
tx fulGiment of our pledge, we commence 
this week a notice of the Publications of Art 
which have recently been issued, and which, 
but for the ‘many Exhibitions claiming our 
columns, would before now have met with 
the attention they deserved. 
George the Fourth. Plate 1st, of u Series of 
Engravings from the Works of F. Chantrey 
En S. W. Reynolds.—This is a 


elaine work of art, and we hail it as the 
commencement of a series which, if executed 
in the ‘same style, must be doubly an orna- 


ment to the British School. Mr. Chantrey’s 
finest productions are eminently calculated 
for’this kind of multiplication ; and the soft 
yet impressive manner in which Mr. Reynolds 

as bidden his graver reflect the marble bust 


gant price for it. Certainly thére- are some 
extraordinaty effects in it; though we do 
think its character has been greatly exag- 
géerated, and fear that it has been repaired 
to its infinite sear Be these things 
as they may, it was a difficult subject for en- 
graving. Its most precious distinction, that 
of colour blending in exquisitely tender tints 
could nét be communicated by etehing ; and 
though a faint notion of the original is given 
by this publication, we cannot say that it 
does more than meet our applause as a sweet 
specimen of the Engraver’s art. We observe 
that the owners of the picture have raised an 
outcry against it, and promise a better work. 


We believe nothing can surmount the diffi- 


culties to which we have alluded. 
(To be continued.) 


én 


At length we met,—thou wert robéed like a queen, 
And more fair, if mére fair thou couldst be: 
There were many that said thou wert'loveliest ; 
But thou didst not sé¢em so to me/ Wh 
Thou hadst still the charm of thy rainbow smile, 
The spell of thy statry eye} 
But the trust and the hope of thy wanderer’s breast 
Are gone with thy blush and thy sigh —L.E.L, 


VALEDICTORY LINES 

To.a Cadet on embarking for India. 
Young Soldiér! are not thy hopes 
Light as the birds of the spring, 
When their flight is amid new flowers, 
Whose fragrance buoys up their wing ? 
Sweet will be the voice of their singing, 

For awhile their fight will be gay $ 
But the flowers around them are falling, 








MR. HAYDON’S PICTURES. 


WE agree with our correspondent Anastasia, 
that the sale of Mr. Haydon’s pictures, if 
sale it can be called where such productions 
were degraded by. the hammer of a sheriff’s 
auctioneer, and doomed to worse than being 
hacked to pieces,—we agree that this mock 


sale waS disgraceful to all concerned, and 
little creditable to the British Public. 


frames, we have been told, cost about 4001. ; 
and the poor Artist, reduced to extremity by 
an ardent pursuit of the noblest branch of 
his profession, was left in the toils of the 
greedy trader unaided, almost unpitied, or 
at least only pitied by those who had not the 
power to help him. We observe, from a pe- 
tition presented to Parliament on behalf of 
Historical, Painting, that Mr. Haydon has 
the misfortune to be a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench prison. There he pines, while of the 
treasures of his skill, the works of many 
years; and (however unequal in pafts) we 
will say, productions which do honour to 


England, he has been legally robbed and| 7 


plundered.* 

How: far our Correspondent’s suggestion 
of a Female subscription, in complimentto an 
artist so hardly treated, would be acceptable, 
we cannot take upon ourselves to determine ; 


The 
Raising of Lazarus sold. for 3501., and The 
Entry of Christ into Jerusalem for 2201.! | The 


And as those blossoms pass, so will they. 
Yet sometimes one bird survives, 

And one flower lives sweetly.on, 

Saved from the storm and the snare, 
While the rest of their race are gone. 
And such, young Soldier, I trust 

Is what thy fate will bes 

That the God which saved the flower and bird 
Will watch in his care o’er thee! 

Thou hast that which availeth thee muchi : 
Pute prayers of the holiest love ; 


The sigh ef thy Mother, her midnight sigh, 
Cannot be unheard above, 
Be thy pathway such. as:shall flush 
The cheek of thy Father » 
Be thy step the first ip the xan ‘ 
Where the brave fight side by side. 
Be thy sweet home-thc spe’ 
Te keep thy heart as a taintless 
That never the sullying love of gold 
May darken a spirit like thine. 
Farewell! be thy doom as bright 
di where thou wilt roaim ; 
colours be hope and success,—/ 

motto be, Love and my home.<—L. B. L, 





BIOGRAPHY. 
ISMAEL FITZADAM. 


but of this we are sure, that the individual in 

uestion mefits the deepest sympathy, and 
that something ought to be publicly done to 
alleviate his’ distress. We shall rejoice to 
render every service. to any scheme for 
proving that all England is not merciless and 
barbarous. 

* The bailiffs demanded 2s. from each person 
for admission te enter the room on the day of 
sale ; and the consequence was, that few or none 
but interested parties or. brokers were there. 


THE early readers of our Gazette may fe- 
member how deep an intérest.we took in the 
poetical publications which weré given to 
the world under the assumed name 9 da in- 
scribed. We found the author in misfortune, 
and we did our humble endeavour to serve 
him; but an honest pride and sense of inde~ 
pendence, even in the midst of the. severest 
distress, rendered our efforts léss ‘effeacions 
than we desared, For the little Pebgrsiysa 
complish, we were amply repaid y 
ful wolites we had the pleasure to ‘thearae. 


of His Majesty, shows how perfect an idea of 
one species of art may be conveyed to the 
world by means of another. This is, we be- 
lieve, the head from which the coinage of 
the realm is struck, and a superior model 
could not be adopted. 

His Most Gracious Majesty George IV. 
Drawn by A. Wivell, engraved by T. Woolnoth, 
ot d by William Sams.—This is a per- 

tice of a very different kind, and, we 


would say, did we not know that it was so 











already, calculated to be highly popular. 
White the former gives us tabrely the head 
and heck in profile, this presents us With a 
full face and the form down to the waste, 
clothed, and with jewel and star. The like- 
hess is excellent, and the size of the plate 
sich as to render it, neatly framed, at once 
a handsome and a grateful embellishment for 
the chimneys of yo Britons. 
“Tet de Paille. R. Cooper, Sculpt. 
Printed by M‘Queen, Published by Hurst, 
Robinson, “& Co.— An Engraving from Rubens’ 
celebrated Portrait, which has given rise to 
#0 mach diversity of opinion—one party hold- 
eit tp asa matchless and invaluable pic- 
» and another declaring it to be no un- 


oI ilevement ; one protesting that 
ti wer a ona taiheous, ahothet, that 


pounds would be an extrava- 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
When last we parted, we stood beneath 
The shade of the sycamore, 
Which hung like a guardian over the rose 
That grew by the cottage door. 
There were two or three flowers of wildest bloom 
Amid thy beautiful hair, 


And thy sigh and thy blush were as sweet as those 


Of thy sister, the rosebud there. 
I have been Jike that bird of the eastern tale 
Which has not a rest in the sky ; {heart 
But the thought of that blush came in 
Like a pledge for the truth of that 
I had since looked on many a sunlit cheek, 
And en many a brow of pearl ; 
But I never saw brow or cheek like those 
Of my own fait Peasant Girl. 


= to my 


breast of no ordinary cast; and oir. colamns 
were enriched by many contributions from 
the pen of this gifted writer, Depr 

spirits, and a ores sorrow at the ne 
wee oe baat ry: from Ca he, n 
especially from the ; 
vice) to which he had devote 

hopes, preyed on Frrzabam’s 

left London with an; almost ‘broken, 
after vainly trying to attract that notice 
seems only to wait upon we: ds at 
sunny favourites of- trade : 

His manly mind shrunk from 

which some contrive A rise, and 
as we now. learn, to his sative lan 
It is with sincere fief that we 


lowing from. the Packet of En 
only non - 


Chronicle ; for thou 
IsMAEL FITZADAM, We saw eNO’ 
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gentleman to convince us how.well he de- 
served a happier destiny and a brighter fame. 

It is inexpressibly painful to us this day to 
record the death of a dear and invaluable 
friend, Mr. John Macken, brother to the late 
Patrick Macken, A. B., of T. C. D., and eld- 
est son of Mr. Richard Macken, of Brooke- 
borough, in this county. In announcing the 
decease of this highly talented gentleman, 
which-took place on the 7th instant, we con- 
fess ourselves so overcome by our private 
feelings of regret at his loss, as to be unable 
at present to-give even .a faint ontline of his 
inestimable character. He stood in a two- 
fold relation to us—he was our kinsman and 
our fellow editor, and it is but justice to his 
memory’ to state here that he was the first 
who; proposed to us, and who assisted in 
planning, the establishment of this Journal. 
Aided and enconraged by his master mind we 
commenced the work, always secure of the 
best literary support in his co-operation—and 
to his exertions do we chiefly attribute the 
— flattering eminence which the Erne 

acket has attained in public esteem. Those 
terse and elegant compositions both of prose 
and poetry, which have so often edified and 
delighted the readers of our paper, were all 
his own.—He was possessed of a great natural 
genius—of a refined judgment—and a pure 
classical taste; his understanding was well 


cultivated, and his mind richly stored with |: 


polite literature.—He was a poet from his 
earliest youth, and might be ‘said, with the 
celebrated Pope, to have ‘lisped in num- 
bers.’ He went to London some years ago, 
and there, under the assumed name of 
Fitzapam, which his modesty induced him to 
adopt, published several of his poetical pro- 
ductions, which drew from the critical Re- 
views of the day unqualified praise and admi- 
ration. His country’s honour, and the well 
being of society} were among the first objects 
of his heart. The former suggested’ to -him 
his admired poem entitled ‘ The Harp of the 
Desert,’ commemorative of the Battle of 
Algiers, and dedicated to Lord Exmouth, the 
commander on that memorable occasion.—We 
blush to say that this native Genins met no 
su ong or encouragement in this, the country 
of his birth. He bad no friend nor patron but 
- - - * He whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of Heaven.’ 

To use his own words in some of his works, 
he was insulated and unnoticed as the lonely 
contemporary flower of the valley. His life 
was like the brilliant but fugitive and barren 
scenery ofa summer heaven—bright only by 
reflection. Ill health deterred him when 
abroad from many literary undertakings which 
would have deve stp: his talents and brought 
his merit to light. In social life he was equally 
qualified. His manners were highly polished 
and attractive—he was at once an elegant 
and instructive companion, and endeared 
himself to all by the ingenuousness of his 
disposition and the hilarity of his temper. 
He bore his tedious illness with true christian 
patience, and up to the period of his dissolu- 
tion retained the perfect use of his faculties. 
His death-bed was like that of the divine 
. Addison, a scene of piety and resignation 

which might almost be envied. 

He taught us how to live ; and oh ! too high 
The of k , taught us how to die. 
He will be deeply regretted by his afflicted 
Pe and family, who will long mourn over 
is“irreparable loss. He was most dear to 
them in life, and will be ever dear to them 
even in death.” 








To this account it affords us a melancholy 
consolation to add a beautiful tribute of 


talent—not unworthy of Firzapam, and 
breathing a tone of poetic feeliug which wiil 
gratefully embalm his memory. 

“ A Pilgrim of the harp was he, 

With half a heart for chivalry : 

The lone, the marvellous, the wild, 

Had charmed his spirit, man and child ; 

Graduate in Nature’s elder school 

Of fornss all grand and beantiful, 

Her manuscript divinely wrought, 

God's own miraculous polygiot, 

~ sagen 9 in one all Jangaages, 

e studied rocks, and stars, and seas, 

No other inspiration his. 

But chief the deep his worship won, 

The illimitable ocean nurst thereon. 


His was, indeed. such wayward doom 
As seldom ’gainst man’s sin is hurled: 
His horoscope was dashed with gloom, 
His cloud came with him to the world, 
And clipped him round, and weighed him down, 
A deep, revokeless, malison.” 


The Harp of the Desert—Fitz Adam. 
It was a harp just fit to pour 
Its music to the wind and wave,— 
He had a right to tell their fame 
Who stood himself amid the brave. 


The first time that I read his strain 
There was a tempest on the sky, 

And suJphurous clouds, and thunder crash, 
Were like dark ships and battle-cry. 


I had forgot my woman’s fears, 

In thinking on my. country’s fame, 
Till almost I could dream I saw 

Her colours float o’ér blood and flame. 


Died the high song as dies the voice 
Of the proud trumpet on the wind; 
And died the tempest too, and left 
A gentle twilight hour behind. 


Then paused I o’er some sad wild notes, 
Sweet 2s the spring bird’s lay withal, 
Telling of hopes and feelings past, 
Like stars that darkened in their fall. 


Hopes perishing from too much light, 
*¢ Exhausted by their own excess,” 

Affections trusted, till they turned, 
Like Marah’s wave, to bitterness. 


And is this, then, the curse that clings 

To minstrel hope, to minstrel feeling ? 
Is this the cloud that destiny 

Flings o'er the spirit’s high revealing ? 
It is—it is! tread on thy way, 

Be base, be grovelling, soulless, cold, 
Look not up from the sullen path 

That leads to this world's idol—gold. 


And close thy hand, and close thy heart, 
And be thy very soul of clay, 
And thou wilt be the thing the crowd 
Will worship, cringe to, and obey. 
But look thou upon Nature's face, 
As the young Poet loves to look ; 
And lean thou where the willow leans, 
O'er the low murmur of the brook. 
Or worship thou the midnight sky, 
In silence at its moonlit hour ; 
Or let a single tear confess 
The silent spell of music's power. 
Or love, or feel, or let thy soul 
Be for one moment pure or free, 
Then shrink away at once from life,— 
Its path will be no path for thee. - 
Pour forth thy fervid soul in song— 
There are some that may praise thy lays; 
But of all earth’s dim vanities, 


Praise ! light and dew of the sweet leaves 
Around the Poet’s temples hung, 
How turned to gall, and how profaned 
By envious or by idle tongue ! 
Given by vapid fools, who laud 
Only if others do the same; 
Forgotten even while the breath 
Is on the air that bears your name, 
And He! what was his fate, the bard, 
He of the Desert Harp, whose song 
Flowed freely, wildly, as the wind 
That bore him and his harp along? 
That fate which waits the gifted one, 
To pine, each finer impulse check'd ; 
At length to sink, and die beneath 
The shade and silence of neglect. 
And this the polished age, that springs 
The Phoenix from dark years gone by, 
That blames and mourns the past, yet leaves 
Her warrior and her hard to die. 
To die in poverty and pride, 
The light of hope and genius past, 
Each feeling wrung, until the heart 
Could bear no more, so broke at last. 
Thus withering amid the wreck 
Of sweet hopes, high imaginings, 
What can the Minstrel do, but die, 
Cursing his too beloved strings !—L.E.L. 
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lished another work. It is a collection of 
tales for children, under the title of Les Veil- 
lées de la Chaumiere. 
The second livraison of the Napoleon 
Memoirs is.out, in two volumes: one, of 
the Melanges written by Montholon; the 
other contains the campaigns of 1800 and 
1801, the battle of Aboukir, and some chap- 
ters on Egypt, its towns, government, man- 
ners, and custoins. I suppose it will appear 
soon in London, and I shall not therefore send 
ou extracts which you may make yourself. 
i will give you, however, two short anecdetes: 
‘*¢ At a dinner given to the General-in-Chief 
by the Sheik El-Fayoum, the. conversation 
turned on the Koran; and the Sheiks main- 
tained that it contained all possible know- 
ledge. ‘ Y voit-onI’ art de faire la pondre et 
de foudre les canons?’ asked Napoleon. ‘ Oui, 
repondirent-ils ; mais il faut savoir le lire:’ 
—distinction of the schools, of which.all re- 
ligious sects. have more or less-made.use.” 
---- Napoleon often invited the Sheiks to 
dine ; and though our customs were very dif- 
ferent from theirs, they found chairs, knives 
and forks, very convenient. After one of 
these dinners, Napoleon asked the Sheik El- 
Moudy, ‘ During the six months that I have 
been with you, what appears to you the most 
useful of all that I have taught you ?’—*‘ The 
most useful thing you have taught us,’ said 
the Sheik, half serious and half in jest, ‘is to 
drink while we eat!’ The Arabs are ac- 
customed to drink only at the end of their 
repast.” Most wonderful result of the expedi- 
tion and instructions of Napoleon le Grand!! 
L’ Intrigue au Chateau was brought out yes- 
terday at the Comic Opera, and experienced 
an entire failure. 
Mad" Fleuriet, who was the ornament of 
the Gymnase Dramatique, is just dead. She 
was only twenty years of age, and full of 
grace and spirit. 





The very earthliest is praise. 


The first tragedy to be bronght out at the 


ThéAtre Francais is Turnus. It is written by 


The prolific Madame De Genlis has pub. - 
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M. Pichat, and said to be very: fine:—A new 

comedy, L’Indiscret, by M.-Théanton, is also 

to be performed very soon. — 

All Paris (which by the by is half empty) 
crowds to the Porte St. Martin, to admire 
the astonishing suppleness of a dancer named 
Mazurier, who plays Polichinel in the ballet 
of Polichine! Vampire. This man, in fact, does 
all that it is possible to effect by the move- 
ment of the limbs. 

June 18. 

The comedy of Les deux Cousines, of which 
I gave you an account, has come already to a 
second edition. This edition contains all the 
passages suppressed by the Censure, and is 
enriched with an introduction quite original, 
entitled Dialogue entre un Vandale poli et Moi. 
This dialogue is not a fiction. The Moi is 
M. Casimir Bonjour, the author of the co- 
medy ; the Vandale poli is an illustrious per- 
sonage charged with the surveillance of the 
theatres. The following is a fragment of the 
conversation, which is said to be correctly 
and almost verbally recorded : 

“ Moi. Maintenant que j'ai fait tant de 
sacrifices, me sera-t-il permis de rétablir cer- 
tains passages? J’en ai dti de bien inoffen- 
sifg; vous qui avez I’habitude de la scéne, 
vous devez sentir, par exemple, que - - - - 

“Le Vandale (vivement.) Monsieur, nous 
avons des meeurs ; nous n'allons point au Spec- 
tacle—[This for -an Inspector of theatres is 
pretty fair.] 

“Moi, Ai! pardon; je croyois que, dans 
votre position, la chose etait indispensable, et 
que vous ne jugiez pas les gens sans les en- 
tendre. Mais ne pourrais-je garder le vers 
suivant— 

‘Je prétends devenir l’ami de votre époux.’” 

“ Le Vandale. C’est qu’il serait sifflé. Ne 
voyez-vous pas qu’il est indécent ? 

“Moi. Grand merci de l’attention; mais 
a quel propos dois-je retrancher celui-ci? 

‘Je ne méprise moi que ceux qui ne font rien.’ 
“Le Vandale, C’est qu'il serait applaudi. 
“ Moi. Monsieur, je n’écris que pour !’étre. 
“Te Vandale. Tous les passages applaudis 

de nos jours sont seditieux. D’ailleurs, de 

quoi vous plaignez-vous? Nous avons rem- 
placé votre vers. 

“Moi. Il est vrai. Mais celui que vous 
avez substitué est. peut-tre un peu terni. 
Rendez-moi le mien, je vous prie. 

“Le Vandale. Je vous l’ai dit, votre vers 
serait applaudi: Mettez le notre. 

“ Mot. Avec votre maniére de juger, il n'y 
aura bientot plus d’art dramatique en France. 
‘Ie Vandale, (me poussant doucement vers 
Pantichambre.) Le grand mal! Pensez-vous 
que les Sociétés ne puissent pas exister sans 
théatre ? 


** Moi. C’en est fait ; mon avenir est perdu; 
plus de Comédie, je renonce a la carriere. 

“ Le Vandale, (en fermant sa porte.) Je vous 
en felicite ; nons anrons un honnéte homme 
de plus, et un anteur dramatique de moins.” 

At all events the Vandal has the merit of 
frankness, and passing facts prove that he is a 
man of his word ; for instance :—Some years 
ago a comedy, entitled L’homme gris, was per- 
formed at the Odéon with great success, and 
tt is now to be reproduced at the Théatre 
Porte St. Martin. In the Homme gris there 
is @ young girl put in scene called by the 

name of Mina. ! bien—the Cen- 

sors have unanimously resolved, that in order 
‘o avoid all unpleasant allusions that ‘evil- 
persons might take occasion to 

for e, — of Mina shall be exchanged 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
Here I come again.* 


ComicaL stories them, Mr. Editor, about 
the lemmings and foxes ; and perhaps many 
people would doubt the truth of the aceount, 
and the traveller to the North Cape be con- 
sidered cousin-german to Baron Munchausen. 
In such matters I. am little skilled ; but the 
following plain statement of facts was given 
by old Ben Marlin to some young sprigs of 
fashion, who listened with wonder and as- 
tonishment :—‘‘ Why aye, young gentlemen, 
you may well say sailors see strange things. 
They are a sort of hum-fib-ius animals, that 
often stand in the imminent deadly breach, 
as Shakespur has it; for d’ye see, the breech 
of a gun is its stern, as a body may say; and 
I’ve often elevated and depress’d my breech 
when the shots were flying about so thick, 
that you couldn’t stick a marlin-spike atwixt 
‘em. Well, I often wonder I didn’t get 
knock’d down in the many blow-ups I've 
been in, but suppose I was bomb-proof. 
remember. when I was boatswain’s mate of 
the Firefly frigate, Captain Tommyhawk, we 
were cruizing off the coast of Norway to look 
for the flying Dutchman, ’cause, d’ye see, the 
Nabob of Arcot—him as lives at Pondicherry, 
in the north of Scotland—had sent an express 
to the Lords of the Admiralty in a fire-balloon, 
to inform ’em she was ecruizing abeut there, 
to the great annoyance of our merrytime sub- 
jects ; so we were commissioned to send the 
ghost aloft in a shower of Congreve’s rockets. 
Well, d’ye see, we'd got as far northward as 
sixty-six, when one afternoon, about three 
o’clock, it being then pitch dark, we cotch’d 
sight of her. Up comes Captain Tonmyhawk ; 
he was a rum subject, always full of spirits, 
and so was the first Lieutenant for matter o’ 
that. Well, we made all sail in chace, and 
the officers swore it was she; for which ever 
way we put the ship’s head, still she was on 
the starboard-bow, and none but. a fan-tom 
could do that, The rockets were prepared, 
the matches were lighted ; and just as we 
were going to fire, the officer of the watch dis- 
covered we had been chasing the anchor- 
stock that stuck up above the cat-head, and 
loom’d large in the dark ; but that warn’t 
the best of it, for it came on to blow great 
guns. The wind was at south-son-north, and 
we lay a north-east and by west course. The 
night was as black as the Emperor of Morocco ; 
however, we got her under close-reef’d pud- 
ding-bags, balanced the cook’s apron for a 
try-sail, and stuw’d the masts down in the 
hold. Away she went—sky-pole and bobbing- 
pole, scupper-hole and hawse- hole, all under 
water. It took five men to hold the Cap- 
tain’s hat on, and we were obliged to shove 
our heads down the hatchways to draw breath. 
The first Lieutenant had ail his hair blown 
off, and has worn a wig ever since. The 
Boatswain’s call was jamm’d so fast in his 
jaws, that it took a dozen men to bowse it 
out with a watch-tackle. The Master was 
bellowing through his speaking - trumpet, 
when a squall took every tooth out of his 
head as clean as a whistle. His gums were 
as bare as the hour he was born, but that 
didn’t matter; helived on suction, grog, and 
bacca, though he’s chew’d upon it ever since. 





* Our humorous Correspondent will raise 
many a laugh by his characteristic Burlesque on 
Travellers who go their lengths: for ourselves 
we disclaim all direct allusions and persouali- 
ties, though names are named in the way of illus- 





tration.—£d, 





=n 
Oh what a sight to see the whales and ‘dol- 
phins jumping over us just like flying fish! 
and a shark swallowed the jolly-boat at one 
gulp! We drove all night, and about eleven 
o’clock next forenoon, just as day began to 
break, we heard a most tremendious roaring ; 
it was like—but I carn’t tell you what it was 
like. The charts were examined, and every 
body puli’d long faces, for it was discovered 
to be the Moll-strum, that swallows every 
thing up. My eyes, there was a pretty per- 
dickyment! When it was redid » day-light 
we were close to it, and nothing could save 
us. You’ve seen soap-suds ron round in a 
ring down a gully-hole? Well, what do you 
think of a whirlwind—a whirlpool I mean, 
whose horror-fice was as wide as it is from 
here to Jerusalem? Ah, you may stare! but 
it was a complete earthquake. Up comes the 
Chaplain, and he soon began his dive-ocean, 
for a lump of a sea lifted him up above the 
heads of the people, and overboard he vent; 
but we saw him afterwards on the back of a 


I| grampus, making the best of his way to the 


North Pole. Well, we were suck’d in, and 
run round and rornd, just as people do when 
they run down from the top of the Monu- 
ment; but still we kept on an even keel, 
thongh I’m certain we went at the rate of: 
fifty miles a minute, and floated on, the sur- 
face of the whirlpool. They said this was 
occasioned by gravitation. I know we were 
all grave enough upon the occasion, expect- 
ing to be buried alive, Well, we kept at this 
for some hours, and then the Captain swore 
we should come out on the opposite side of 
the globe ; and he supposed the French man 
who fonnd ont that the variation of the com-, 
pass proceeded from an internal motion, had 
gone that way before us. For my part I 
couldn't tell what to make of ft. Well, we 
kept at this, as I told you before, for some 
hours, when it began to get plaguy hot, and 
the water steam’d again. ‘Boiling springs!’ 
says the Captain; ‘we’re under Lapland, 
and the witches are all at work under this 
huge cauldron!’ We had only to dip our beef 
overboard, and it was cook’d in two minutes ! 
Well, young gentlemen, we soon found out 
where we were; for thongh ’twas as dark— 
aye, as black as my hat one minute,-yet in an 
instant, in an amagraphy, I may say, we 
burst from the water into the middle of a 
roaring fire, and was shot out of the top of 
Mount Hecla like a pellet froma pop-gun. 
How would you like that now? How-high 
we went I can't say, but the sparks got hold 
of the rockets and set them off; and Tunder- + 
stand the Astronomer Royal, at the house np 
there, was looking out that night, and took it 
for a whole fleet of comets. We had a fine 
bird's-eye view of the world—saw Captaia 
Parry jamm’d up iu the ice, Captain Franklia 
chasing the wolves, and Mr. Brookes killing 
the lemmings. Well, I can’t say how high 
we went. Says the Master, says he, ‘ A little 
higher, my lads, and we shall be able to catch 
hold of the tail of the Great Bear, pass a 
hawser round it, and make fast to repair 
damages ; but mind your helm, boy, or you’ll 
spur us‘on to Bootes, knock Kiss-you-peeper 
out of her chair, or run away with the Northern 
Crown—though the Emperor of Russia takes 
pretty good care of that.’ Howeyer, we 
didn’t go quite so high, but come rattling 
down in a tremendious harry, pass’d close to 
Riggle-us in Li-o, and nearly poked the eye 
out of Medusa’s head. Well, we fell at last 
upon a mountain of snow, keel downwards ; 
it broke our fall, and happily we sustained 
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it elanodin dhe Journals, that the Expedition | Bedlam. bro, Wb.6d —The Hat and the Canto, 4 vole. | city ah yeercney at abe Eeypelas Ball 
lately gave a short account, has been obliged Ghost Stories, with Platesy'i2mo, Se--First Alections, | 747 A large Room to be let in the Egyptian Hall. 
to return unsuccessful. Midsomer Tome 12 ity ot Bk oe Tea et | P@XHIBITION of PAINTINGS in WATER 
. ’ -45.— o jook for ‘ - o 
‘Phe Vision of St. Jerome, by Parmegiano, |? 8t9. 6s —Hazelwood Hall, « Vilage Draima, by He COLOURS of the BRITISH SCHUOL is 
at Mr.'Watson Taylor’s sale for helactine By v,S9, Se--8 ¢ | open at the Gallery of the Soetsty of Fs rin Walt 
$es6 ioe ‘tt t by the British In. foolscap 8vo. 6s.—Scripture Names. of Places | Colours, 6, Pall Mall East—The Dra ‘aire pria- 
; poo as bought by 4s.—Adams’s Remarks on the | cipally selected from the Collections of ew oe 
stitution, is now in the Gallery, Pall | Country from Cape Palmas to the River Congo, 8vo. | Patrons of Art, whose liberalitylias enabled the 
Mall. World in Minieture (Ching) aenie fame: sae Sez |? Place this Exhibition pee EY FIELDING, See 
véeaeh ween wh st needs, i proce hae PB leek Lcd al rl ecg aX sed Aduittence 15) Cus ine moe 
ed into a lyrical tra at the Académie |“ : 
ps tylenol erate 
A few day a farmer ploughing the the Subseribers to the Institution, thet the first Private 
side of & hil, veer the village Divug in Mole,| ™ZTZOROLCGICAL TABLE, | Esniition of the progress ofthe Pupils will be give 
? ag 2 ? Direct 
found a bracelet, of the finest gold. Itbears JUNE, Thermometer. | Barometer. of ee a — aggre ry Poe t 
ark of Pe Srenteat antiquity ; it is Tharedey . «. 19). from 45 to 60|30-07 to 30.01 Geneett Rooms in anover-square,, 08 se 
at the e ridays....+ : rt ee previously 
hicl Sie ofa half crown, and “en Sache. 4 = on Pe po ~bey . phe mich  Priges, which shall have Se ; 
vgs ary! we pan ment Saneey wn | a 46 to 54/30°05 to 30:06 “hes ets will be delivered the Areas nie fener 
1 : ay .. ..23/ from 48 to 55/29°99 to 29-95 | den-street, on Subscribers 6s 
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__JOURNAL OF THE BELLES 


pOOKS S PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
[IRECTIONS for for DRINKING the CHEL- 


‘Tenner Yh MES M-CARE, M.D. 


Author of A richae on the Waters ” 
Printed for G. A. Williams, Librarian, Cheltenham ; 
Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, andG. & W.B. 
Whittaker, London. 
Jn small 8vo. iijeahraaes Ket Fifteen Plates, 


x EASY INTRODUCTION to SHORT- 
A HAND, in which the Sounds of the English Lan- 
guage are analy zed and expressed in a rational man- 
mer; anbiaing Facility and Ex By JOHN MO with + + oe 
ness. Beesity, and Exposition. 

Published by Longman, Harst, Bos Ore kh Bevan, 
London; and Batcheller & Rigden, Dover. 


‘Miss eworth’s New Volumes of Early Lessons. 
n2@ vols. price 5s. the 2d edit. of 
ROSAMOND ; a’ Sequel to Rosamond in 
Early Lessons. By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Printed for R. Hunter, 72, St. Paul's Churchyard ; 
and Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 

Frank, in 3.vols,. price 9s.. a Sequel to 
Frank in Barly Lessons. 


In 8vo. with a Portrait, price 12s. bds. 24 edi 
MEMOIRS of the late MRS. CATHE iNE 
_CAPPE. Written by HERSELF. 
Printed for Longman, Some, es, Orme, & Brown, 
Se and Wilson & Sons, York. 

Mrs. Cappe was one of those characters who are 
the real ornaments of society, and on whoin its happi- 
néejs and pater ae greatly depend. The book 
abounds and tes which would 
farhish A... materials for volames of fiction.” 

eh pen April 1823. 

















‘Nambe 
ZOOLocicaL RESEARCHES in the 
island of aNd, &ec, with Figures of Native Qua- 


drupeds and B: 
By THOMAS HORSFIELD, M.D. F.LS. 
To be seesnend. in Eight Numbers, Royal 4to. 


One Guinea e 
ai oh Number will i edubist of Eight coloured Plates, 
adr raped and Birds; in most Numbers 
one aiditicnal uncoloured Plate of Illustrations will 
bendded. Each Plate =e be accompanied by a por- 
tion of explanatory matte 
London: Printed for Ringiiety; Parbury, & Allen, 
Leadenhall-street. 
Fonthill ay = one od in Foolscap 8yo. 
. or in price 4s. 
gtoree's | DESCRIPTION of FONT- 
oe ABBEY; with Eight Interior and Exterior 
Me forming No. L. of The PORTFOLIO.) 
ion was written and the Drawings made 
bye — of Mr. Beckford, whilst the Building and 
rnal arrangements were in pristine splendour. 
The Portfolio is now publishing in. Month! 
26d. each, containing Eight beautiful 
ese Nine Numbers are already out. The 
First Volume, containing 50 Engravings, may be had 
in boards at the Publishers, or “ey of the Lape cae 
Price 16s. An Edition of the Work is printed on large 
per at4s, per Number, and a very few Copies on 
at 8s. per Number. 
Published by Silerweod & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Ing Vola. we web Portrait ey engraved, pr. ls. 
“a ission to Ear) acpia 
paste. 1 LA DIVINA, COMMEDIA 
Published byW. Pickering, SI, Lincoln’s Ton Fields. 
Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 
Woymtgfem sas te 
ivg) 
Cicero de Oficiis, Ce sy Ma 
, La Gerusalemme Li 





ambers, 
lates with 





ret ate, 48mo. &. 
ita, 2 vols. 48mo. 10s. 
Petrarca, Sonetti e Canzoni, ‘mo. be, bas. 
Terentii Comedies Sex. 48mo. 6s. bds.- 
above Nine Volumes, uniform, in extra hds. 2/. 11s. 
This Collection of favourite Latin and alien, pee 
pk tifall printed by Corrall, with Diamond T: 
it smallest Edition ever published , being 8 
on Sedan, ‘Elzevir, or Louvre, which it will be 
pe | excel in parity of Tes, Literal Accarany, 
phical Elegance. From their ility, 
these Mini eran recommend Themsel wa 
the Traveller, 
mth Juve Juvenile ent May be had either collec- 
every variety, of Binding. 
08. 1 to 6, price 1s. 6d. each, 
with the above, and embellished with 


bli hea e Qis. in "bas. 
Novel, in tyols, 12mo. 
By MARR SDUK MERRYW STLE. 

“Certainly the Novel before us is pets degrees 

above the hundred of common- nigce productions which 

daily, almost hourly, issue from the press; and deserves 

me somewhat Hs ders mg notice we have bestowed 

pon it, in consideration of its er be attrac- 

tive. ”—Monthly SHAD Sept. 1822. 

Printed ane & Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

vel.—Price 21s. bds. 

rPHE SCHOOL for MOTHERS ; wy The 
Politics of a Village. In 8 vols, 12m 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria: lane. 

* Itis a Work of unexceptionable morals, every les- 

son being pointed to as end. We may add, without 
th tion of every part is so uniformly 
praiseworthy, that, instead of a hn called the School 
for Mothers, this book might justly be entitled the 

School for all Ranks and Descriptions of Mankind 
Literary dazetie, Noy. 30, 1822, 

n 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s. bds. 

JOURNAL of a TOUR in FRANCE, 

SWITZERLAND, and ITALY, caning the Years 
1819, 20, & 21. By MARIANNE COLSTON. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 

Also, by the same ‘Author, 

Fifty Lithographic Prints, illustrative of 
the above Tour; from original Drawin i taken in 
Italy, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. Large Fo lio, 22. bds. 

“This is one of the pleasantest books of recent Tra- 
vels which we have lately perased. The Authoress 
writes with the ease and vivacity peculiar. to her sex, 
and at the same time makes her observations in the 
spirit of philosophy.”’— Monthly rage 
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LLL REPRES. 


SONGS of ZION: og Lmitations of 
Printed for Ledge Leica Orme, & Bro 
inted for . Hurst, Re wn, 
or shen marth had, $ ee ae eae 
Greenland, and other P 2d edit. gs. 
bas ——The World before the’ ah Sih eait %s.—- 
e West tation, | ane other 6th edit. 6s. 
by Bay sre sgh 4 “— ok ony 
0 the Memo ne —Po 
Select Airs a Ch Eevy y oe ener bed 
to English Words written eh iarerehias for his Work, rs. 
Wiha ouiking poo of canes Ges 


ANECDOTES, of of the SPANTSIt and POR- 
By COUNT. PEOCHTO an a bob NOE 
With an Introduction and, Notes, by ‘Edward Bla- 
quiere, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Letters from. the Mediterra- 
nean,”’ “ An Historical Review of the Spanish Keve- 


lution,” &c. 
Ly aa as 
be had 





Printed f for G. & W, B. Whittaker, 
*,* Proof Impressions of the 
copernte, price 2s. Gd, 

is work jars to be the prety: of an ele- 
gant ardent, sprightly mind; ‘they gre, indeed, 
tinguished b y prettiness of remark, or bon mot, rath 
than by depth of view or seri ofre 
well-wishers to the cause of constitutional 8: vn 
be glad to find Count Pecchio as authority 


contained int the national p ares se of thet and 


Literary Register, March 15, 1823.——** Whil 

continues to attract so great a portion of our atten 
every kind of information claims some 
gard; and —_ which is furnished by Cou 














Tn 2 vols. Crown 8y¥0. pric . bds. 
HERALDIC ANOMALIES + or, Rank 
Confusion in our Orders of Precedence: With Dis- 
uisitions, Moral, Pre ogy and Historical, on all 
e — orders of Societs 
A'TTERS NOT WHO. 
Omne totic penctows qui miscuit utile dulei 
Lectorem folectande do. periterane monendo.”—Horace. 
Printed for G. Whittaker, Ave-Maria lane. 
“The author * A pares | is a man of ex 
sive reading, a classical scholar, a gleaner of choice 
things, a bit of a humorist; and a very entertaining lite- 
tary companion.”——Literary Gazette, May J. 


> 





oeiies Revolution. 
In} thick ‘yol, @vo, il lustrated with a Map, 18s. bds. 
AN HISTORICAL REVIEW of the SPA- 
NISH REVOLUTION, including some Account 
of Religie, Manners, and Literature in S 
EDWARD BLAQUIERE, Len 
ivbaed “ Letters from the Med iterranean, ” &e, 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria ie 
“ It is impossible to peruse this volame without fj 
ings of the most affecting and irresistible natare. 
proudest deed to which a human being can aspire is to 
put his hand to such a work as this; and in the belief 
that Mr. bag pe bgear are calculated materially 
to p late him in the de- 
votion of his ans and tho ng to so noble an ebyect.” 
onthly Magazine, Sept. 1822. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s, bds. a New Edition of 
Li ia, Hydro on Select Subjects in Mecha- 
nies, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Se, Op- 
tics, Geography, Astronomy, and Dialli 
By JAMES FE GUSON, E.RS. 

With Notes, and an additi Yolame containing 

the oats recent Discove } and fi Seteeeny 
AVID BREW VER LLD 
Thin dition, with umenty-teven Piotes. 

Printed for G. & W. B er, Ave- ray be e 
London;.and Stirling 5 ) “and Bell & Bradiate, 
Edinburgh.—Also, lately publis! 

Astronomy Explained, upon Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principles. By James Ferguson, F.R.8. ° With 
Notes, and Supplementary Chapters. By David Brews- 
ter, LL.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 24s. bds. 


In 3 vols. 12mo. price 2ls. bds. 
VALPERGA ; ; or, The Life and Adventures 
of a Hy Prince of Lucea. 
By pe Author of “ Frankenstein.” 

Printed for & & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

“We shall leave the wide stream of the Author’s 
Narrative pure aod untouched, for the refreshment of 
those whose thirst it ought to be our business to excite, 
not to assuage. By far the esr e Y the book i 
that in which the lores of Castraccio and Betiewieia 
are broken and Seisreoe by of Castruccio and 
certain trice of F Se in te seal of this obaal 
ares med peer ie tees the flood of a new and 
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vin design of Stothard. 
Rag tate . will form 


With which itis written, "= i 2 0 Mag ape 





degree 
Phe oe 
from the light that it throws on the personal 
characters of many distinguished actors in the 
Revolution, as wellas from the ardent ¢ in which 
it is written. 'en.”"—Menthly Review, May 1 

“New Novel.—In 3 vols. 12mo. is, iba, 
OSMOND, a Tale. ‘the “Author of 
* The Favourite of 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave. Mazie-lane. 





ag awed 
doubt of ‘ Osmond * casio. 


_ large Lang =I of aac reading 
lic,’—Literary Chron. t. 26 — 
death is traly s affecting ; re. ae after. 


fyere. raged and hie steele wie, rai 
erview, wé cannot spea t pun. 
We yield the amiable quien ann Semen . rr pes ok 
the religious tendency of the ‘book. A And as a 
word, we consider ‘ Osmond ’ one of the most success- 
ful Novels of that class which undertake to wean as 
from strong passions, and teach us the philosophy of 
virtue. ”—Li Register, November 9, 1822. 
Also, lately puablishe: j 

The Favourite of Nature: a Novel. Dedi- 
cated permission to Mrs. Jeanne Batti | 
ima. ah edit. price ie. bds. re 

On the Ist inst. was publishe 
THE GAZETTE of HEAL 
ing, the Pawen yey Case ‘of the late 

champ—The of Dr. 





tion of a su 
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the Bowels, and ay Me 
and pejonnne Treatment 
success! “4 treated by Dr, 
frey— neficial 
ievitative. Aipesions the B 


Urethra, &c. by Dr. Sully and 
A New etiod’ of removing ¢ 





———~ | from the Rectum, by Dr. 


Locked Jaw cured by Spirit of 
gen— The Treatment. of Inflammation, 
by Dr. Forbes—E 

conelusions of Dr. 

pnaaneed of Galvesie | 
us—The Beneficial 

of A ‘Alumine in Gleet, Flaor 

the Ray -4 ws A dulterating 
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E SIEGE « of T VALENCIA, the last Con- 
stantine, and: other Poems. By ‘Mrs. HEMANS. 
Printed for i See: sree: street. 





LETTRES a ISABELLE, ou Iques Ré- 


flexi sur] et a 
‘Par M DELE. DU THON. 
Printed for John M , Albemarle-street. 
Post 8vo, vol. 1, c Six Cantos, Ys. 6d. 
fd ORLANDO RIOSO, translated 
ish Verse, from the Italian of Ludovico 
Aduaa with Notes. By WM.STEWART ROSE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
am. Edition, eee a ee he aie 


Uniformly with the 
ITALY, au tome th hee y SAMUEL ROGERS. 
wena were printed off in the 
winter before last, “ine the Author was Abroad. Jt is 
now corrected and republished with considerable addi- 
tions.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
GEESERLAND ; or a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Country. Followed bya Ge- 
neral View of its oie a brought down to the present 
Time, and principally directed to the Manner and Mode 
By i? of the People in Ancient and Modem Times. 
8. SIMOND, Author of the Journal of a Tour and 
Redbeoee in Great Britain, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





In 2 vols. small 8vo. 


15s. bds. 
WINE and WAL) 


; or after Dinner 


Chit-Chat. By EPHRAIM HARDCASTLE, 
Citizen and Dry-salter. 
Printed for Longman, Beret, Bees. Orme, & Brown. 





Ia 2 vols. price 


‘THE HERMIT ABROAD. By the Author 


a a es The Hermit in London,” and “ Hermit in 
eG 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
In 2 Vols. sva, » 


rPHE SECOND LIVRAISON of NAPO- 
LEON’sS MEMOIRS. Dictated at Saint Helena, 
by Counts; Montholon, Bertrand, &c. and Corrected 


Piste acter * &e Co. and,.M, B & Co. 





THE SWEEPIN 











DODPSLEY’s ANNUAL REGISTER— 
The ap Golarhon to on Werk _ ~ are 
jorme at the 
witt be pe published on Monday, Saly 7 He Rants re 
The Morning and Evenin “4 
New and Improved Editions of 

‘THE MORNING and EVENING 8A- 
CRIFICE, beautifully printed in Post 8vo. and 
Demy 12mo. will be published in a few da oye, - Oliver 
& Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & W. B.Whit Jon, 


me will LK Post et 
MY STUDY, 
$F rhe aa learning, p!ysic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. ”—Shakspeare, 
whee for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; aud G. & 
ittaker, London. 











bs 





vols. 1 ice 12s. Tp boards 
SERMONS chi iy ae for tlie Use of 
FAMILIES. ByJO HN FAWCETT, A.M. Wector 
of Scaleby, and. tual Curate of St. Cuthbert’s, 
"Pak Edition. 


Carlisle. 
London nted for John Richardson, Royal Ex- 
change 5 Seeley & Son, Fleet-street; and B. Scott, 
artiste. 





In 8vo. price 6s. in boards, 
PHANTOMS ; a Poem, in Two Parts : with 
MYRRHA, a Pragment, translated from the Pro- 
vengal. By J. H. ST. AUBYN. 
Printed for c * B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





ition.—Dedicated ta Lady 

Tir AE DUKE of MANTUA; a Tragedy, in 
Four Acts.——The Masked ed Portrait of the Author 
rable degree of 
cur in the Literary World, and set conjecture 
it the Writer, whose identity this new and 
augmented Edition may enable some acute Critic to 
y printed by T. Davison, White- 

friars, in Bro. price ds. 


e's Chemical Dictionary, Second Edition, enlarged. 
a a oe vol, 8vo, printed double Coleman 
e One Guinea, in boards 
A DICTIONARY Pe oa CHEMISTRY, in 
‘which the Principles of the Science are investi- 
ated anew, and its to the Phenomena of 
Nature, Medicine, Min econ eae PORE ge 


~The verity ee hee 
‘6 "This work in our opinion is worivalled. ” Med _Journal,, 
London: for ‘Thomas Tegz, 111, Cheapside ; 
one nlp & G. Underwood, i Fleet. street; and Griffin 
lasgow. 


Mr. West's Guide—Eleventh Edition, Illustrated 
with a Map of the Lakes. 
Price 7s. “oO mpeens' — a beautiful 


A GUIDE to the TARES. ‘tn Cumberland, 
Westmore — =e By the Author of 
aren Fy of 
Printed ‘for John Richardson, 91, Royal Exchange ; 
and W. Pennington, Kendal.—Of whom may be had, 
The Daveriptive § aes of Mr. West's Guide, 
in in 1 vol. i2mo, price 3s, 


15s, hound, an tun a ea 
be = an ov ition, corrected to 
prevent Tite, wit an entire new Series of En- 

» mostly from original Drawings, 
fie area oat to all. the WATERING 
"Ticveen exvurse PLACES, for 1823; contain- 
ing full and accurate Descriptions of each Place, and of 
the Curiosities and strking Objects in the Environs, 
and forming an sretaee te and useful Companion during 
a Kesidence at any of the Places, or during a Summer 
Tour iw on pe of Health or Pleasure. Also, a Deserip- 
tion of the Lak es, and A Tour through Wales. 
By the Editor of The Picture of Landon. 

Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown; 
and to haa of all Librarians and Booksellers. 


Mogg’s Edition of Paterson’s Roads, 
by permission, to His Majesty. 
Io izes with oe new Set of Maps, 

half hound, with parchment back. V6e. Gd. Math edit. 
PATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND and 

WALES and the Southern Part of SCOTLAND. 

By ‘EDWARD MOGG. 

pen foo aber 
a ved, 
by the of num ee Roads and tow nd: 

















mcasasements correct accounts of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen's Sea's, Antiquities, remantic 


Scenery, Curiosities, and other remarkable objects 

throughout the kingdo ~ 

J NM iRicueroosey cn Deri men Booker: 
f ‘oy; J. er; 

Rodwell & Martin 6. *. Whittaker; J.L. Cox; 

J. Sharpe; and £. 





l2mo. price 7s. buards, 
THE GRACES. a Classical All vy, in- 


On the First of July will be yey te with Plates, 
Wood-cuts, &c. in &vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of Lite- 
ratute, Science, and the Arts. No. XXX. 
Prigted for Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 
GKE HES of the PHILOSOPHY of AP. 
OS rcarrions. or an Soret to Trace such Iilu- 
a A their Physical ‘Cause’ 
By SAMUEL HIBBERT, M.D. F RLS, E. &c. 
- - - “IP the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ?’’—Macbeth 
Printing for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 








terspersed with Poetry, and illustrated by Expla- 


natory Notes. Together with a Poetical ¢ en- 
pees ae — the Graces. Translated from the 


ginal 
CHRISTOPHER MARTIN WIELAND. 
Printed - G. & W. B. Whittaker, — 


n 2 vols, I2mo. price 14s, 
SELF-DELUSION; or, Adelaide @’Haute- 


oan the aut Author of “* Domestic Scenes.” 
01 





r Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Pro phd, may be had, in 3 vols, ~ Ue 1s. 
Domestic Scenes. A Novel. 





|| RABLES for TH rd HOLY PAULIANCE, 


. By THOMAS BROWN. ee Prior, 

Secre of the Poco-curante Society, and Author of 
The Fudge Family, and the Twopenny Post-bag. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Of whom may be had, Foolscap Svo. 18. Gd. 
The. Fudge Family in Paris, 9th edit. 


In vol. 4to. with an accurate and enlarged Mup of 
England ans the Beeeh Pilates of Coins, &c. 
price 31. 13s. 6d. 

mpHE SAXON ‘CHRONICLES, with an 

English Translation, and Note Critical and Ex- 
planaory. By the Kev. J, INGRAM, late Saxon Pro- 
ssor in the University of Oxford. To which are 
added, A New and Copious Chronological, Topogra- 
phical, and Glossarial Index, and a short Grammar of 
the Saxon Language. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Subscribers are requested "to apply for iheir Copies 
(through the medium of their Booksellers )without delay. 
In 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
MEMOIRS of a CAPTIVITY among the 
INDIANS of NORTH AMERICA, from Child- 
hood to the age of Nineteen. With Anecdotes descrip- 
tive of their Manners and Customs, : and some Account 
of the Soil, Climate, and Veg: Pr ti of the 











EBA Cr be published. Post 8vo, 
TH CHELOR’S WIFER— 
« ea se creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate’er theu art 
Or Papen sim net se Aurora of the ajr, 
olepsy of some fond despair; 
€ on it on be, a beauty of the earth, 
ho found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, 
Thou wert abeautiful thought, and softly bodied forth.” 
Printing. for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & 
W. B. Whittaker, London. 


On the “ ApS aygtd will be published, in Imperial ¥vo, 
ently oa Gd. and Reyal 4to. FB latter containing 
f Impressions of the Plate’ upon Iadian Paper,) 

Price 
pe RTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHY 


of the most ILLUSTRIOUS PEKSONAGES of 
GREAT BRITAIN 
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= the Duke of Hamilton's Collection)—Archbishop 
ranme’ o- the British Museum)—Tho* Wentworth, 
Earl of Stafford (from the Earl of Egremont’sCollec- 
tion)—Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset (from the 
Marquis of Bath’s Collection)—Thomas Howard, Earl 
ef Arande]l and Surrey (from the Earl of Warwick's 
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and Actions. By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. om 
King of Arms, F.8.A. 
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Territory westward of the Mississippi. 
By JOHN D. HUNTER. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
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the Fiction of Robinson Crusoe.”’—Literary Gazette. 
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Bedford’s Collection)—Lord Chancellor Bacon (from 
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Sir Thomas Gresham (from Mercers’ Hall, London.) 
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